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**PARLEY AT 


HOSE persons who see little more than an electioneering 
move in Mr. Churchill’s return to the idea of a personal 
approach to Mr. Stalin must be suffering from election 
fever, one of whose main symptoms so far has been an 
illusion that world affairs are standing still until the British go to 
the polls. Quite possibly Mr. Churchill's Edinburgh ‘speech on 
Tuesday night will end this curious silence. There was certainly 
far more in it than this single, and by no means new, suggestion 
for conversations between the heads of Governments, and the 
attackers and defenders of Mr. Bevin’s policy will no doubt give 
tongue. But the proposal for a “ parley at the summit” remains 
the central point, and it towers far above any General Election. 
In any case, as mere election propaganda, it is not without its 
dangers. Certain as it is that there is a profound popular 
desire to have the danger of war eliminated, the fact remains 
that there are all sorts of doubts about this particular 
method. A speech by Mr. Acheson only last week indicated 
that he was not convinced that a new high-level approach 
would have much relevance today. There are all sorts of uncer- 
tainties about which countries would take part, about the 
constitutional powers of heads of Governments in peace time, 
and about the position of the United Nations. Even in the over- 
simplified argument of a General Election these factors cannot 
be ruled out. But does anyone think that Mr. Churchill is such 
a fool, or so inexperienced in foreign relations, or for that matter 
80 inept a politician, as to think that they could be? There is 
every sign that he weighed his words on Tuesday and the general 
public ought to weigh them too. What he said was that it was 
“not easy to see how things could be worsened” by talks on the 
lines he suggested. Does anyone in his right mind disagree with 
that statement ? 

There still remains the question why such a suggestion should 
be revived at this time. But it is not a difficult question to answer. 
The past few weeks have seen a single colossal change in the world 
Situation, brought about by the hydrogen bomb. In the four and 
a half years between Hiroshima and the.announcement of this new 
Menace the belief had slowly become established that a war in 


which atomic weapons were used could be fought to a finish, and, 
mM some more or less idiotic sense, 


won, without the total annihila- 
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tion of civilised life as we know it. What has happened in the 
past few weeks is that the possibility of salvaging anything recog- 
nisable after an all-out war has once more become doubtful, and 
this time there is more serious ground for despair than any which 
appeared in the period of semi-stupor following the first use of 
atomic bombs against Japan. This surely is a sufficient excuse 
for trying once more to get the ruling Russians to see reason. A 
new approach to Mr. Stalin could not settle everything. It could 
only be one part of thoroughly planned policy in which all the 
practical though more limited measures advocated by Mr. Acheson 
would have their part. But it might have some invaluable result, 
such as a common agreement not to employ this weapon in any 
future war (after all similar agreements have been honoured in 
the case of poison gas). Such possibilities put questions of mere 
electioneering out of court. If Mr. Churchill or Mr. Bevin or any- 
one else were to play about with such matters for mere party 
advantage, he would forfeit the respect of any sane elector. 


Germany Needs Realism 


The policies of the Federal Government of Western Germany, 
and in particular its economic policy, are going into the melting-pot. 
It is to be hoped that what comes out will be harder and mors, 
realistic than anything which has appeared so far. Quite certainly 
if there is not a fundamental change of attitude there will be serious 
trouble in the next few months. Mr. McCloy’s recent speech, in 
which he made it clear that dollar aid must be spent purposefully 
and not merely scattered as largesse, only just came in time. With 
unemployment mounting, with imports of inessentials too high and 
exports as a whole too low, dnd with trade with the east sticking 
badly on the question of steel shipments it was sufficiently clear 
that a chaotic mixture of Jaissez faire and political opportunism 
was getting the Germans nowhere. The trouble all along the line 
was a refusal—often a deliberate refusal—to face realities. First, 
to exaggerate the American arguments for free enterprise and then 
to exaggerate the surprise caused by Mr. McCloy’s sharp lecture 
is to make the worst of both worlds. There is a persistent and 
deplorable tendency among Germans to lay their troubles at other 
people’s doors and to behave as if Germans themselves had no 
ability to distinguish between right and wrong, between reality and 
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unreality, between liberty and licence. If this tendency is not 
checked soon, the fruits of partial recovery will slip away, the 
rumours of a Communist putsch in West Berlin, with its 300,000 
unemployed, will harden, and economic freedom will itself be 
discredited. For recovery is still only partial—there is an enormous 
task of reconstruction still to be completed, and until the back of 
that task is broken there must be discipline. It cannot now be 
imposed by the allies. It cannot be imposed by the Government 
alone, whether it is led by Dr. Adenauer or anyone else—though 
that Government has been doing its best by producing a series of 
sensible proposals for combating unemployment. It is fundamentally 
a matter for individual Germans. There is a fair chance that the 
Federal Government, which is now in the process of revising its 
economic policy, will give them a good lead. If that happens they 
must follow it promptly, forgetting the miserable struggle for party 
advantage which occupies so much time at Bonn and recognising 
that the alternative to realism is not free dollar aid any more. It 
is breakdown, hunger, and a direct struggle between Communists 
and neo-Nazis. 


China and Russia 


The details of the Sino-Russian treaty of friendship and alliance 
now available show that, on the face of it, the new Chinese Govern- 
ment has done pretty well. What China has conceded—formal 
recognition of Outer Mongolian independence—merely dignifies by 
the accolade of protocol a fait accompli which she has viewed 
with resignation for nearly a quarter of a century. What she has 
gained, or at any rate has been promised, is the return of the 
Manchurian railways and of Port Arthur and Dairen, from which 
the Russians have undertaken to withdraw their troops after the 
signing of a Japanese peace treaty, “but in any case not later 
than 1952.” She is also to be given all Japanese installations and 
other property at present occupied by Russian economic organisa- 
tions in Manchuria and the former Japanese cantonments in Peking, 
and Russia will furnish her with long-term credits for the purchase 
of industrial equipment. She undertakes in return to fly to the 
assistance of Russia if Russia is attacked by Japan or by any State 
allied with Japan, and Russia will do no less for her. The treaty will 
run for thirty years, long before the end of which period the 
possibilities of Japanese aggression will be far less academic than 
they seem today. If Russia honours the terms of this agreement 
as far as Manchuria is concerned, and if its effect is not offset by 
secret clauses (as not infrequently happens), Mao Tse-tung’s 
pilgrimage to Moscow would seem to have served China's inter- 
national interests well. From the point of view of domestic politics, 
however, it seems questionable whether an absence of two months 
from China during a critically formative phase of his new régime’s 
development will turn out to have been advantageous to Mao. 
Precedent is, of course, not everything, but this must be easily 
the longest sojourn abroad which any head of a totalitarian govern- 
ment has taken the risk of allowing himself. 


The Bangkok Conference 

Considerable attention has naturally been fixed on the Conference 
of American diplomatic and consular representatives in South-East 
Asia, which has just ended at Bangkok. Judging from British 
experience, the value of such gatherings to those who attend them 
is very great ; but though the horizons of the delegates at Bangkok 
may be enlarged it is difficult to believe that the conclusions which 
they reach will give much comfort to the State Department. For 
the main item on the agenda is the problem of how American policy 
can best help to check the spread of Communism in South-East 
Asia, and that is not an easy problem to solve. The lessons which 
the Americans learnt in China were not less harsh than instructive ; 
but to learn, however thoroughly, how not to do a thing is not the 
same as to learn how to do it, and American Asiatic policy is at 
the moment intelligibly fluid. Everyone understands that what 
is needed is an alternative to Communism, but nobody knows where 
it is to be found. In Indo-China, the biggest danger spot in the 
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whole region, the alternative on paper is the régime of Bao Dai, 
but American public opinion is hardly likely to endorse the active 
support of a restored ruler whom they regard, not without some 
justification, as the puppet of a colonial power precariously upheld 
by French bayonets. In Indonesia the issues are similarly confused 
by the inherent American distrust of imperialism. The basic 
requirement for the whole area, which alone could ensure political 
stability and a measure of economic security, is a raising, through- 
out its population of 150 million, of the standards of personal 
responsibility ; but you cannot distribute a sense of citizenship as 
expeditiously as you can distribute coca-cola, and it is to be feared 
that any formula which may be evolved at Bangkok will not go 
far beyond proposals to hold a watching brief with firmness and 
benevolence. 


The Oil Paradox 


Important as it is, the oil position is anything but simple, 
British-owned oil companies produce comfortably more than is 
required to meet this country’s maximum petroleum needs, yet we 
continue to buy oil from dollar areas and to sell oil from other 
areas for dollars, ending up with a dollar deficit. The solution to 
the paradox is not easily arrived at. Part of the trouble is that 
the world is still suffering from an oil shortage—or rather from a 
shortage of refining capacity, which comes to the same thing—and 
refining equipment is to a large extent American, which means a 
capital outlay of dollars. Another complication is provided by 
royalties, which must often be paid in gold or convertible sterling. 
But even if these dollar obstacles could be overcome, it would still 
be impossible for this or any other country to make a sudden switch 
from the traditional sources of its oil supplies. The oil companies 
are not unnaturally budgeting for the days when competition regains 
something of its pre-war keenness—in the Far East it has already 
shown signs of doing so—and it is not in this country’s best 
interests that British companies should bow themselves out of 
established world markets for the sake of an increase in the basic 
ration at home, This, of course, is no reason for an uncritical 
acceptance of the present state of affairs. Ministers have on 
occasions spoken as if they regarded motoring as a form of Tory 
self-indulgence, and their explanations therefore deserve minute 
examination. It would be helpful, for example, to know whether 
the recent decision to allow Israel £500,000 of blocked sterling a 
month for the purchase of oil was an indication that we expect the 
Haifa refineries to remain out of use indefinitely, or as a broad hint 
to Iraq to accept the inevitable and allow the flow of oil down the 
pipe-line to start again. There is no question of the enormous 
help it would be towards easing the world oil position if these 
refineries, with their potential capacity of eight million tons a year, 
were functioning again. 


South African Unrest 


It is not yet clear how far the disturbances at the township of 
Newclare, on the outskirts of Johannesburg, are of more than local 
significance, but the situation which has developed there is obviously 
charged with dangerous possibilities. The serious rioting which 
took place on Tuesday not only at Newclare but at two neighbouring 
townships appears to be connected with trouble which broke out 
in Newclare on January 29, when police arrested some 650 natives 
after a riot which had followed the arrest of a single native for 
possessing liquor. The origin of Tuesday’s disturbances is not 
known, but the likelihood of such outbreaks, in view of the 
antagonism between Africans and Europeans created by the present 
South African Government's native policy, is plainly not to be 
ignored. South Africa, of course, must manage her own affairs, 
but it must be clear by this time even to Dr. Malan himself that 
the deliberate frustration of native aspirations for self-development 
can lead only to unrest to which no limits can be set. It has, of 
course, the incidental result that no British Government, of whatever 
party, could hand over the inhabitants of the three protectorates 
to such treatment as the South African Government is according 
to the Africans under its own jurisdiction. 
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ELECTION NOTES 


HIS has been a distinctly good week for the Conservatives. 

On the radio, Lord Woolton and Dr. Hill have left Miss 

Herbison and Mr. Bevin nowhere. Miss Herbison was too 
light a weight, the Foreign Secretary too immeasurably heavy. On 
the other side everyone knew that the Radio Doctor was a master 
of microphone technique, but Lord Woolton showed how sur- 
prisingly little he had to learn in that field either. On the platform, 
Mr. Churchill has remembered (what he has occasionally forgotten) 
that he is a statesman, and has spoken like one.- His carefully 
guarded challenge on petrol manifestly discomfited his opponents, 
and his expression at Edinburgh of what millions have been think- 
ing about a new approach to Russia on atomic warfare, while a 
perfectly proper repetition of what he had already said in the House 
of Commons, will undoubtedly have electoral effect. For Labour, 
the Prime Minister has worked valiantly and spoken well, but the 
platform is not his spiritual home, and he can hardly hope to set 
anything on fire. There remains Sir Stafford Cripps, who since 
his misleading broadcast on devaluation and his flagrant mis- 
statement regarding the Tories’ intention to abolish food subsidies 
has considerably jeopardised his chief asset, a reputation for in- 
tegrity. And now that he has seen fit to borrow his vocabulary 
from Mr. Bevan and his gibes (“the old man has never had the 
slightest appreciation of peace-time economics ”) from Mr. Morri- 
son, his party must find it hard to determine whether he helps or 


hurts. 
* + 7 * 

The main interest of Lord Beaverbrook’s return to this country 
in time for the hottest phase of the election campaign lay in the 
possibility that he might once again secure the ear of Mr. Churchill, 
and incite him to such performances as those which in 1945 did so 
much to ruin Tory hopes. It soon became clear that Lord 
Beaverbrook himself was also attracted by that possibility. Flatter- 
ing references to Mr. Churchill’s fighting spirit, and gleeful 
references to the alleged consternation at Conservative Party head- 
quarters at his Lordship’s return bore witness to a conviction that it 
is as important to make the party bright as to keep it clean. There 
was no need to pay much attention to this. Lord Beaverbrook has 
been underestimating the public’s intelligence for- years and he is 
unlikely to stop doing it in the middle of a General Election. But 
when the fatal phrases began to appear in Mr. Churchill's speeches 
—the Socialist “ plot for power,” the abortive removal of sweets 
rationing as a “ put-up job *—the possibility once more emerged that 
the influence of Lord Beaverbrook was at work. It may not be so. 
In any case if the Tories and their leader want to avoid a precipice 
it had better not be so. “ Winston without Max” for 1950. 

* * - * 

The public opinion polls on the election continue. They have 
some interest and possibly some value. But there is one fact which 
Vitiates them almost completely. In every case the percentage 
representing the people who don’t yet know how they will vote, 
or else won't tell, is considerably larger than the percentage which 
separates the party at the head of the poll from the runner-up. 
Only if the “don’t knows” represented something less than the 
distance between first and second could the poll be taken really 
seriously. 

* * * * 

A candidate has announced that if elected he will, in the present 
Stress, not accept more of his £1,000 a year Parliamentary salary 
than he needs for legitimate expenses. That is an example which 
had much better not be followed. In the first place it is largely an 
empty gesture, for most M.P.s find that little of the salary remains 
when legitimate expenses have been met. In the second it places at 
an obvious disadvantage candidates who, if elected, could not live 
without the salary. It is known that a few M.P.s with means of 
their own have not in the recent past been drawing their salaries, 
‘ve it is regarded as a point of honour not to blazon the fact 
abroad 


What does Labour really want? Mr. Morrison has given the 
anodyne assurance that 80 per cent. of industry is still being left 
in private hands. Another Minister has declared categorically that 
Labour does not intend to nationalise the land. But what would 
a new Labour Government be likely to go for? There has been 
no more authoritative statement of the general aims of Labour 
than is contained in Mr. Attlee’s book The Labour Party in 
Perspective, first published in 1937; the writer, it need hardly be 
said, is anything but an extremist. Here, first, is the broad 
objective : — 

‘The aim of the Labour Party is the establishment of the Co- 
operative Commonwealth. Its object, expressed in the Party con- 
stitution, is ‘to secure for the workers by hand or by brain the 
full fruits of their industry and the most equitable distribution 
thereof that may be possible, upon the basis of common ownership 
of the means of production, distribution, and exchange, and the 
best obtainable system of popular administration and control of 
each industry or service ’.” 

There is not much suggestion of a halt at 80 per cent. here. As 
to land (on p. 152): “Land will be owned by the community, not 
by private individuals”; (on p. 181) “The Labour Party stands 
for national ownership of the land.” That was written in 1937 by 
the present Prime Minister. It seems very necessary to know 
whether it represents Labour policy in 1950. 

* oo * * 

The dispute between Mr. Churchill and Mr. Ness Edwards on 
the question whether Mr. Churchill sent troops to Tonypandy in 
1910 is not of supreme importance, but it is a point on which 
contemporary evidence is of some value. The Spectator wrote on 
November 12th, 1910: “On Tuesday the riots became more general 
and more violent. Troops were sent from Salisbury Plain in 
response to a request from the Chief Constable of Glamorganshire. 
These, however, were stopped before they reached the spot by 
Mr. Churchill, who sent down a force of London policemen 


instead.” 
* * * * 


“ During the last four years this country has tackled the greatest 
job that has ever been tackled by any people in the world. Never 
has such a record been put up by this country,” said Sir Stafford 
Cripps. He said it on February 10th, 1950, not, as a few Service- 
men and others might have thought, in 1945. But whenever, 
wherever, and by whomsoever this particular bouquet had been 
presented, its colours would seem a little garish and its smell a 
trifle suspicious. 

* : * * 

The Prime Minister thinks that in the matter of handling food 
Lord Woolton shows a complete failure to grasp the essential 
conditions of the modern world. Mr. Attlee seems to be catching 
from the youthful President of the Board of Trade the engaging 
knack of teaching business men their business. Lord Woolton has 
built up one of the greatest businesses of its kind in the country 

but it appears that when it comes to buying and selling he is 
now a back number. Was it a back number performance that he 
put up as Minister of Food from 1940 to 1943 ? 

* * * 7 

Mr. Jay, in contradicting Lord Woolton, confirms him. Lord 
Woolton, like many people before him, quoted Mr. Jay as saying 
that “the man in Whitehall knows best.” Mr. Jay now protests 
indignantly that he only said the men in Whitehall knew best about 
nutrition and health and education. Only that? It seems enough 
to be going on with. 

* . * * 

The Conservative candidate for Wallasey drove to the nomination- 
centre in a victoria and dressed in a Regency costume. The 
Conservative candidate for Stafford and Stone has been touring 
his constituency in the coach-and-four. Do they reaily want to 
seem to be living in a bygone age ? 
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EFORE the next issue of the Spectator appears the votes 

will have been cast and the issue decided. This, then, 

till the time comes for comment on the result, must be 
our final word on the General Election of 1950. But something 
first on the Spectator’s approach to the subject. The strange 
view has occasionally—very occasionally—been expressed that 
it is inconsistent for an independent paper to indicate favour 
for one party rather than another. That is a very singular 
conception of independence. How could anyone concerned for 
the national welfare remain indifferent as to what party is 
placed in power by the electors of the United Kingdom next 
week? Independence means the complete antithesis of that. 
It means approaching the election issues with no party pre- 
conceptions, examining the various party claims, discussing and 
criticising them as may seem called for and taking a decision 
between them on the ground of the public interest alone. That 
we have endeavoured to do. In our first leading article on the 
election five weeks ago we wrote: “ Associated neither now 
nor at any other time with any political party, the Spectator, 
as it follows the course of the contest in the coming weeks, 
will have no party appeal, as such, to make.” It has no party 
appeal, as such, to make. But it has no idea of declaring itself 
void of convictions as to which party, in office, can serve the 
country’s need best at this time. We hold definite convictions 
as to that, and shall not disguise them. It is not without 
bearing on the question of independence that the party 
whose victory, we are satisfied, would be most in the public 
interest is one with which no one concerned in the direction or 
control of this journal has ever been connected. 

The election campaign has so far been unsensational. It has 
been difficult to divine not merely what people are thinking, 
but whether they are thinking. It is hard to know what 
influences them most—broadcast talks, public meetings, the 
newspapers or election literature. But as the three main parties 
have developed their doctrines the broad lines of division have 
increasingly defined themselves. The division, in fact, is not 
between the three parties, but between two on the one side 
and one on the other, for, as was pointed out here a week ago, 
the Conservatives and Liberals are at one in all essentials, and 
on these essentials they differ sharply from Labour. The funda- 
mental divergence is on how far the State shall order the 
individual’s life and how far he shall order it for himself. Liberals 
have been conspicuously at pains to repudiate any identity with 
Conservatives, affirming with some superfluity of protestation 
that nothing would ever induce any of them to vote for a Tory, 
though in fact by voting for a Tory they weuld be supporting 
four-fifths of the policy they expound in their own manifesto. 
Conversely, no doubt, a Tory would be serving his own 
principles almost equally well in voting Liberal, though in this 
case he would have to swallow several secondary proposals to 
which exception might reasonably be taken. But the dominating 
fact, of course, is that the Conservatives have a good chance 
of returning more Members to the new House of Commons 
than Labour, while the Liberals, for all their 475 candidates, 
have by common agreement none at all. The voter who desires 
the defeat of Labour, and there are very good reasons for 
desiring that, must decide how he can best achieve that end. 


The Conservatives’ claim to support:rests, of course, on no 
purely negative basis. Their election manifesto, This is the 


Road, sets out a policy based on realities, adapted to the needs 
of a situation created partly by circumstances and partly by the 


Labour Government, a policy combining sober idealism in the 
field of social welfare with a consciousness of the limitations 
imposed by past extravagance and existing stress. The Con- 
servatives may be elected and fail. Certainly if they do find 
themselves in office they will and should be exposed, in these 
columns and elsewhere, to the discriminating but unhesitating 
criticism which is the proper lot of any administration in this 
country. Even on the negative side they have a strong case. It is 
essential that nationalisation should be stopped. To repeal 
the Iron and Steel Act before it comes into operation is im- 
perative, to prevent the nationalisation of the sugar, cement and 
wholesale meat industries and the so-called “ mutualisation” 
of industrial insurance no less imperative. Whatever might have 
been said or thought about nationalisation five years ago, it is 
impossible to maintain that that process has so far benefited 
any one of the industries so far subjected to it. Some are 
making financial losses, some saving themselves from that only 
by forcing up the price of their products disastrously. It is too 
soon to pronounce a fina] verdict against existing nationalisation, 
It must be given a Jonger run. But to press on with a second 
instalment of nationalisation before the first instalment has 
begun to justify itself is plain insanity—as one or two Labour 
leaders like Mr. Morrison show uneasy signs of realising. 

Mr. Morrison, unfortunately, is in a minority. “ We are only 
at the beginning of nationalisation,” even a moderate like 
Mr. Philip Noel-Baker can declare. Well, the beginning is a 
good place to stop at in this case, and it is to be hoped that 
the electors will call the necessary halt. At the same time they 
must call a halt to expenditure. How far the vast commitments 
the Labour Party has incurred can be cut down remains to 
be seen. Certainly no exaggerated expectations should be 
encouraged. But it is something at least to find a great party 
pledging itself to retrenchment where retrenchment is possible 
—in pointed contrast to the other great party, which contem- 
plates public extravagance with a complacency manifested by the 
total absence of any reference to public expenditure in the party 
manifesto. Labour’s emotions in the matter of social services 
no doubt do it credit, but little can be said, in fact, for the 
man who lavishes charity regardless of his resources till he finds 
himself bankrupt in the end. What saving can be effected over 
the whole field remains uncertain, but the Government has 
shown little sign of troubling about saving at all. Both Con- 
servatives and Liberals are troubling about it a great deal, and a 
Conservative Government would unquestionably find ways of 
achieving some economy with some corresponding easing of 
direct or indirect, taxation. To reproach it for not doing 
more than may prove practicable would be unfair, for not only 
are Conservatives as alive as Labour to the importance of 
social services, but they must realise that it is impossible to 
withdraw now various benefits which in the state of the national 
finances it was plainly premature to confer at all. 

Labour, of course, depicts the Conservatives as 
“reactionaries” who have forgotten nothing and learned 
nothing. Its criticisms are directed not at the Conservatism of 
1950, which is all that matters, but at a more or less distorted 
representation of Conservatism in the ‘thirties; Mr. Aneurin 
Bevan in particular appears bent on living in the past. As to 
the "thirties, life in this country was conditioned largely by 
economic trends on a world scale and partly by the legacy of 
the not conspicuously helpful Labour interlude of 1929 to 1931. 
And the nationalised coal-mines, after all, have so far produced 
less coal than was being raised and marketed in 1938. The 
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fact is, of course, that all men in all parties, Labour, Conserva- 
tive and Liberal equally, have been learning all the time from 
the challenge presented by the war and its continuing con- 
sequences. Labour has learned much through its experience of 
administration, but it must not imagine its opponents deaf and 
bling. To apply the term reactionary to the Conservative 
minority in the late Parliament is simply to bandy a catchword 
unrelated to reality ; and there is every sign that the Conservative 
candidates now in the field will effectively stimulate the pro- 
gressive tendencies in the party. It is not, moreover, on the 
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Conservative side that the evil of class-antagonism is fostered. 
Conservatives, indeed, may be able to do something to 
demonstrate how nebulous boundaries between classes have 
become in 1950. At any rate in this all three parties agree, 


that the nation, not party or class, must be put first. Each 
naturally gives its own interpretation to that thesis. Between 


them every voter must make his own choice. As for this 
journal, it has not concealed, and does not conceal, its belief that 
the return of a Conservative Government at this juncture in 
the country’s fortunes would serve the country’s interests best. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE remarkable interest in art among undergraduates is, I 


think, something rather new in the university firma- 
ment. At Cambridge, Professor Nicolas Pevsner, who 


now holds the Slade Chair of Fine Arts, is drawing audiences 
of from five to six hundred, in the largest lecture - room 
available, for a series of seven lectures on Diirer, and at 
the same time a series on broader aspects of art at the 
Fitzwilliam Museum is proving in its way equally popular. 
At Oxford, Sir Kenneth Clark’s lectures were so crowded that he 
had to move into the Town Hall. This, I fancy, is something 
entirely new, which should cheer the hearts of humanists generally. 
All the same, there is another aspect. Lecturers whose job it is 
to get their pupils through exams, and who hold that on principle 
it is a good thing for pupils to get through exams, feel that the 
said pupils tend to seize the opportunity of dashing off to get a 
veneer Of culture instead of throwing their energies into those 
aspects of political economy or quadrics in four or five dimensions 
which happen to be relevant at the moment. That may be true, too. 
But it is hard not to welcome the action of science students at 
Cambridge in appealing formally to the English Faculty to arrange 
some lectures in the universities for their benefit. 


* « * * 


A new Whitaker is always something of an event. Most of 
the matter, of course—all the essential reference sections—goes on 
pretty much unchanged from year to year, but there 1s always some- 
thing fresh, and because fresh interesting. This time, for example— 
and it may be added that Whitaker is getting back to early 
publication ; this issue would have appeared before the New Year 
but for uncertainty about the General Election date—there is a new 
entry on the Council of Europe and its Strasbourg meeting. This 
time, too, increased space is given to Parliament, and the 45 pages 
devoted to that topic should be particularly useful between now and 
February 23rd. Incidentally the list of Prime Ministers, from 
Walpole to Attlee, is instructive. Walpole was the first Prime 
Minister to remain in the House of Commons, but eleven of the 
next thirteen were in the House of Lords. Per contra, no peer has 
been Prime Minister since 1902, and none is now likely to be (though 
the present Lord Salisbury would make a very good one). 


* * * * 


In these days February is not at all too early for the planning 
of summer holidays. Anything much later than February, indeed, 
may very well be too late. And obviously the ally to seek in such 
an enterprise is Ashley Courtenay, whose now classic Let's Halt 
Awhile has just appeared for the seventeenth successive year (7s. 6d., 
of the author, 68 St. James’s Street, S.W.1). The volume, as many 
readers of this column know, consists of details and descriptions of 
proved and tested hotels (Mr. Courtenay spends his life in testing 
hotels) in England, Scotland, both parts of Ireland and—this year 
for the first time—the Channel Islands. High standards are set, 
and where there is a falling away, the hotel concerned disappears 
from Let's Halt Awhile. It is no doubt not always for that reason 
that 56 houses have been omitted from this 1950 edition ; for lavish 
recompense 110 have been added. I mention all this because the 
book quite obviously will help some families considerably to solve 


the eternal holiday problem. There are, of course, maps and any 


number of illustrations. 
. * * 

I hope that the dramatised version of E. M. Forster’s A Room 
With a View, which had its trial run at the Arts Theatre at 
Cambridge last week, will come in due course to London. It is 
not a novel made for dramatisation, but the adaptation has been 
skilfully done by Stephen Tait and Kenneth Allott, and if there is 
nothing in the play that holds the audience breathless, there is good 
dialogue, good psychology and some very good acting, particularly 
by Elenora Fraser as Lucy Honeychurch. The fear that only those 
who have read the book will enjoy the play is groundless. I did, 
indeed, read A Room With a View some thirty years ago, but had 
completely forgotten both the plot and the characters. That in no 
way diminished my enjoyment of the play. 

* * _ * 

Judging by letters I have received from various quarters, that 
preposterous institution, The Académie Internationale, alleged to 
have its domicile at The Hague, honoured by the presidency of an 
apparently non-existent Eugene, Duke of Sparta, and represented 
in this country by a Mr. Henry Chellew, who has (or had) his 
office in a basement in a Kensington residential thoroughfare, is once 
more in full eruption. I have referred to this concern before and 
only mention it again now in order to re-emphasise the fact, for 
the benefit of any to whom its so-called degrees may be offered, 
that they are academically not merely worthless but a source of 
ridicule. 

* * . * 

Lord Vansittart surprises me. In an article in the American 
Foreign Affairs he refers to “the dramatised cliché of the mid- 
nineteenth century that ‘a diplomatist is an honest man paid to 
lie by his country ’.”. Mid-nineteenth century 2? Whether Sir Henry 
Wotton (1568-1639) did actually coin the epigram about a diploma- 
tist being “an honest man sent to lie abroad for the good of his 
country ” is perhaps questionable, though there seems to be little 
doubt about it. The date assigned to it is 1604. At any rate, the 
epigram is an improvement on the cliché. 

* * - * 

A friend of mine whom I will call Lord Jorrocks, for the good 
reason that that is not his name, was attending a public function 
recently when a hearty gentleman greeted him cordially as “ Sir 
John,” which he never had been, and said, “So sorry we've lost 
you from the chairmanship of our council.” “Thank you,” said 
Jorrocks, mystified but diplomatic, in the hope that light would 
somehow dawn. “ Yes,” pursued his new-found friend, “I don’t 
think much of the new man; he made an awful mess of things 
last time.” “Let me see,” said Lord Jorrocks, still searching, 
“who is the new man?” “Jorrocks.” “ Ah, yes,” said Jorrocks 
sympathetically, “ He always does make a mess of things.” 

* 7 * * 

Mr. Attlee, who arrived in a car driven by Mrs. Attlee, said: 
“Without controls we could not possibly have got through.”— 
Oxford Mail. 


Or without a strong hand at the wheel. JANUS. 
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The Dilemma of the 
French Left 


By Professor D. W. BROGAN 


se A France s‘ennuie.” That lapidary phrase condemned, 

in advance, the dying bourgeois monarchy of Louis 

Philippe. And if one neglected all other aspects of the 
life of the Fourth Republic, one might foresee the imminent con- 
demnation of its parliamentary system For, at a moment when 
the Government of the Republic is supported, very tepidly, by a 
good deal than half the Deputies, public interest in the 
parliamentary dilemma is almost invisible. A crowd barely 
running into one figure was all that was to be noted outside the 
Assemblée Nationale when the Socialist Ministers were resigning, 
and it was hard to resist the temptation to speculate what would 
next be carved on the fagade to cover up “ Assemblée Nationale,” 
as it had covered up “ Chambre des Députés,” that had covered up, 
in turn, “ Corps Législatif.” 

It would, of course, be absurd to take this apparent passivity 
as conclusive, but it remains true that French political. nature 
abhors a vacuum, and that a parliamentary democracy cannot 
really work if Parliament is ignored or despised. True, there was 
plenty of easy and fashionable denigration of Parliament under 
the Third Republic, but there was also a lot more interest, even if 
a scornful, even if a contemptuous, exploitation of its comic side. 
Charles II said of the House of Lords, it was “as good as a play.” 
The French Parliament is not as good as a play. Even the actgrs 
don't think so, and when something does happen, it is something 
ugly. The kind of scenes made by the Communists is no laughing 
matter, for, however well they are orchestrated, planned as to 
time and occasion, they do represent something formidable. At 
moments one fears that it would not take very much to turn the 
Palais Bourbon into an imitation of its predecessor over the river, 
where the sanction of a lost debate was to be despatched before the 
Revolutionary Tribunal. A Parliament that attracts attention only 
in moments of outrageous disorder is not likely to be an effective 
rate, an effective means of 


less 


instrument of government or, at any 
winning and keeping the voters interested in the pressing issues 
of the day 

France has made, in many ways, an astonishing recovery, so 
astonishing that it easy to reflect, comfortably, that politics don't 
matter. Some of the politics don't matter ; they reveal merely the 
natural preoccupation of politicians with the dangers of election. 
But some matter a good deal. Parliaments, before this, have had 
to put up with minority parties determined to make a mockery of 
the procedure and make the life of the institution unbearably 
difficult to carry on. There was the Irish Party, but its motive was 
to get out, to plague Pharaoh, with all its resources, till he let the 
people go. The French Communists do not propose to go; they 
propose to stay and take over. Discrediting Parliament is a stage 
in a much bigger process, the assimilation of the Fourth 
Republic to the People’s Democracies. 

It is difficult to convey to English readers the difference it makes 
having a very large Communist Party, with a hard core of twenty 
per cent. of the voters, with round about a fourth of the 
Deputies—and with the memories of the German occupation 
as a continual stressing of the fact that this Party is a political 
instrurnent of a Power with overwhelming armed force at its 
disposal. The prestige of the Red Army, a well-earned prestige ; 
the fear of what the Red Army might bring in its fourgons, a well- 
founded fear—these are part of the French problem. But possibly 
a more serious part is the genuine Frenchness of the problem. For 
what France is facing today is the old problem of the schism inside 
France, the alienation of the most active of the: French workers 
from the rest of French society and the successful seizure of most 
of the assets of one of the great French traditions, the Revolution. 

If the French Communists were only a Russian agency it would 
not matter so much. If they were merely upsetting the French 
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economy or disorganising French defences at the orders of their 
foreign masters, it would be bad enough, but not as bad as it js. 
For every time the Government, any Government, tries to defend 
itself, to impose the minimum of order, so many ghosts walk 
Every action taken to preserve the law can be made, and will be 
made, to recall memories of the Rue Transnonain, of the June days 
of 1848, of the mur des Féderés of 1871, of the mutiny of the 
Seventeenth Infantry, all the images d'Epinal of the most varied 
revolutionary tradition of Western Europe. And the Ministers 
Socialist or Radical, will be cast, against all historical truth but 
not against all political plausibility, as Cavaignac, as Gallifet. 

The conspiratorial character of the current Communist campaign 
is so evident, the fact that, if a Parliamentary Government cannot 
maintain the authority of the French State, there are formidable 
people willing and ready to do it—all this impresses the Deputies 
with a sense of the dangers of the Parliamentary game. But no 
consciousness of the dangers can alter the fact that, for the 
Socialists, for the left wing of the M.R.P., the alienation of their 
workers, the final transfer to the Communists of the assets of being 
the leaders and defenders of le peuple, is a risk that emotionally, 
if not quite rationally, they put above the dangers to the working 
of parliamentary institutions inherent in the musical chairs of votes 
of confidence and other parliamentary parlour games. 

Of course, it is possible that the Communists are over-playing 
their hand. The “ hiccup” strikes sometimes do back-fire. Those 
Parisians who, on a wet and windy night, find all heat and light 
cut off, find the lights going out in a bus as well (against the will 
of the conductor), are not won to the Communist Party. In Rome 
in 1922, in Berlin in 1932, such tactics did misfire. And there is 
something comic in calling out the workers of the great national 
arsenals to protest against making war materials! The workers 
might be very disconcerted if the Government took them at their 
word and shut down the arsenals. Then it is true that the prestige 
of the Communist Party among the intellectuals is not what it was. 
Kostov and Rajk, Lysenko, official art, official history are hard to 
swallow in a country where ridicule used to kill. During the Stalin 
birthday-beano people noted that the place where you couldn't 
possibly see the work of Picasso was Russia, and an ingenious 
female friend of mine, by ‘phoning “S.V.P.,.” learned that the 
famous dove of peace couldn't possibly fly. (1 was also told that 
the friends of modern fellow-travelling art are worried that the 
U.S.A. is going the way of U.S.S.R. and adopting Stalinist canons 
of permissible art to the financial distress of the artists.) But in 
Saint-Denis the protests of Vercors or the unshaken loyalty of 
M. Louis Aragon don't really matter. 

And it is in places like Saint-Denis that the party has its roots 
There and elsewhere it has one good campaign-point, the inter- 
minable, expensive and wearisome war in Indo-China. The cost 
of that war represents nearly all the budget deficit, the formal 
cause of the current political crisis. The war is regarded with 
horror by people as far from following the party fine as M. Claude 
Bourdet, and the question whether a Government has a right to 
impose such a war on the country is being warmly debated between 
him and M. Francois Mauriac. 
name as it was in the late ‘eighties, when it brought down Ferry 
and nearly ended the Third Republic. Without this running sore 
the servility of the French Communists might turn all but the 
strongest stomachs. 


Tonking is becoming as odious a 


In the face of the inability of the Assembly to produce a 
majority, General de Gaulle has again staked a claim not, indeed, 
to immediate power, but to a consultation of the pecple, leading 
the way to the making of a new constitution. The present one 
has had, he asserts, a fair trial and stands condemned. It will be 
difficult, indeed, to resist this argument unless the Assembly can 
create a majority. The peuple souverain may well look askance 
at a body incapable of performing its primary duty. In every 
part of the Assembly there are men and parties who have good 
reason to fear a dissolution and a Gaullist solution of the con- 
stitutional problem. They may comfort themselves with the 
thought that the General is a figure followed by a row of ciphers 
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It is not quite true, but even if it were true, it might not be 
important. I reminded one of the most brilliant of modern French 
historians of the greater poverty of Louis Napoleon in 1850-51. 
M. André Malraux, to name no other, is worth a lot more than 
Persigny or even Morny. The Socialists are impaled more than 
any other group. The sillier among them (especially the militants 
who are not deputies) will be tempted to strike an attitude, to 
enter into a tacit alliance with the Communists, fighting fire with 
fire. On the Right there are many who will be no more happy 
at the prospect of being, willy nilly, allies of the General, for a 
dissolution might turn on the question “Was the General right 
in 1946 as in 1940? Is he right in 1950 as he was in 1946 when 
he left the Government rather than try to work an unworkable 
machine?” They don’t know the answer the voters would give 
to a simple issue like that, but they fear it. 

So caution and apprehension may induce another papering-over 
of the cracks. Parisians have begun to apply to their political 
situation the old Vienna gibe: “Situation hopeless but not 
desperate.” But Paris is not Vienna, France not Austria. 
Fluctuat nec mergitur is a good motto for Paris—and for France, 
but even the French ship of state can’t go on shipping water for 
ever without foundering—or calling all hands to the pump under 
a new command. 


Flood 


Tue stream, as modest as a vesper bell, 
Sings in its channel: only on each side 
The swathes of flattened grass remain to tell 
Of stone displaced, and concrete gaping wide: 
How bright as a jagged knife it leapt and gushed, 
How dark as a scooping mole thrust underground, 
Loud as a storm over broken. bridges rushed, 
Quiet as sleep the cottage parlours drowned. 
G. RostReEvVOR HAMILTON. 


West German Economy 


By PETER GALLINER 
OUSING continues to be the main domestic preoccupation 
of West Germany, and, though the Central Government 
has announced a 2,250 million DM (£210 million) pro- 
gramme for the construction of 250,000 flats, economists doubt 
whether the Government will be able to carry the plan through. 
This and similar projects could, however, well serve the double 
purpose of reducing the still-rising unemployment figures as well 
as providing new houses. Those fortunate enough to have a job 
try to augment their earnings by overtime, since average wages are 
very low. The end of food-rationing has made little difference to 
the ordinary worker, who can still only afford to buy as much as 
he did under rationing. True, nobody in Western Germany need 
go hungry today—not even those on unemployment relief—since, 
in contrast to pre-currency-reform days, bread, potatoes and cheap 
fish are within the reach of all. But meat and butter are luxuries 
for most people. 

One result of the difficulties faced by the average household 
is that the German worker, who has always objected to 
women working in industry, today urges his wife to seek employ- 
ment. Another source of additional income, though, of course, 
only available to a minority, is to take a second job in the evening 
or at night. A good deal of war-damage clearance and road-repair- 
ing is carried on at night by workers who have another job during 
the day. While this is officially forbidden, and must in the long 
run prove an enormous strain on those who do it, it does reflect 
the lack of balance between wages and prices. Average working- 
class earnings have risen only 10-20 per cent. above their pre-war 
level, whereas food prices are up by 200-250 per cent. 

[he disequilibrium of German economy is also typified by the 
inflated level of interest rates—8-10 per cent.—which is caused by 
the inadequacy of investment funds. Industrial and commercial 
circles are pressing for the removal of the ban on the investment 
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of foreign capital, arguing that this offers the only hope of re- 
equipping and modernising German industry and of reducing prices 
for both home and export markets It is, however, impossible to 
avoid the impression that, as a whole, West German industry has 
not yet become export-conscious, particularly as far as the West is 
concerned. Apart from certain industries, which traditionally rely 
on foreign markets for a major proportion of their business, such 
as the optical, fine mechanical, pottery and cutlery industries, manu- 
facturers are still able to find adequate outlets for their goods at 
home, where sales involve less effort. When producers must export, 
they tend to give first attention to Eastern European markets, which 
for one thing represent traditional, well-known outlets and also 
involve far less competition with other producing countries than 
would have to be faced in Western Europe or overseas. 


West German trade and industrial circles show astonishingly 
little concern over the young Republic’s gaping trade deficit. 
Western Germany still is paying for only about half its imports, 
the balance being met by E.R.P. grants and drawing-rights accorded, 
inter alia, by Britain under the intra-European payments scheme. 
Perhaps the most perturbing sign to a foreign observer is the fact 
that there have been no indications of any improvement in the 
past six months. On the contrary, whereas previously the total 
trade deficit (1,100 million dollars for 1949) arose largely from an 
adverse balance with overseas countries, and Western Germany 
managed to show a credit balance in her trade with European 
nations, she has now accumulated a trade deficit with several E.R.P. 
countries and lost her credit balance with others. The numerous 
German interests opposed to the plans for freeing European trade 
sponsored by O.E.E.C. cite this trend in West Germany's trade 
balance as illustrating the folly of greater trade freedom. Time and 
again I have heard leading business-men and industrialists ridicule 
the concept of a free European trade and payments area. Instead 
they seek the reintegration of West German industry into inter- 
national cartel agreements, which they regard as the most desirable 
means of regulating international commercial exchanges. This view 
is not held only by a small, unrepresentative clique, but by numer- 
ous leading personalities in executive positions. Yet at the same 
time the Adenauer Government is doing its best to play an effective 
part in European Economic Co-operation, and, on the domestic 
side, is preparing legislation against cartels and other restrictive 
arrangements. 

This emphasises what is perhaps one of the most startling pheno- 
mena of the present political scene in West Germany, the chasm 
between Bonn and the rest of the West German Republic. The 
Government and Parliament assembled at Bonn are not regarded 
as bodies capable of giving effect to the real aspirations of German 
business and industry, but rather as a debating society whose edicts 
are ignored whenever they prove inconvenient. This kind of 
cynicism also expresses itself in the view taken of Western 
Germany's relations with the outside world; it is, for example, 
complacently assumed that Germany’s strategic position will make 
it essential for the United States to continue to meet the West 
German trade deficit even when Marshall Aid comes to an end in 
1952. After all, so the explicit or implicit argument runs, we can 
always produce the necessary Communist bogy. It would appear 
to a foreign observer that a far more real danger lies in West 
Germany’s becoming too dependent on East Europe as a market 
for its surplus industrial production So far the danger is not great 
because East Europe has little to offer in exchange. The only 
goods for which the West German economy has to rely on East 
Germany are potash and china-clay, since the grain which was 
formerly one of the main imports from the East is not now available 
to any great extent. There seems little doubt, however, that the 
British and American authorities in Germany are aware of the long* 
term danger of encouraging the intensification of exports to the 
West. Britain and other West European countries will inevitably 
be faced before long with the choice between strong German com- 
petition in Western markets and allowing the West German Republic 
to be drawn closer into the East European orbit. Up to now inten- 
sive West German competition has been confined to a few fields, 
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but it is likely to become more wi:lespread before long, especially 
in coal, steel, bicycles, cars, chemicals, toys, musical instruments and 
so on. Many of the lists of imports from E.R.P. countries which 
will henceforth be free from quota restrictions have as yet not been 
made applicable to West Germany. Important decisions of policy 
such as the extension of these lists to West Germany may decide 
the economic, and therefore the political, orientation of Germany 
for many years to come. 


Middle-Class Argument 


Concluding the exchange of letters in which two well- 
known members discuss the present plight of the middle 
classes. 
EAR JANE,—I'm afraid I can’t answer the last question 
in your last letter ; perhaps in any case it was rhetorical. 
The Labour Party may be interested in “solidarity” at 
other times than a General Election, though I find it hard to believe 
that people who have shown such considerable ill-will have any real 
interest in my goodwill. They could have had it, of course. They 
had my vote in 1935, and if the Army hadn't made a muddle of 
the papers (thereby saving me the trouble of making up my mind) 
they might have had another vote from me by post in 1945. Since 
that date there has still been plenty of goodwill in the tank, if 
anyone had bothered to turn on the tap. At various moments of 
crisis it has looked as though the tap might, in fact, be turned—but 
no; we have had a sermon, perhaps even a prayer, but no com- 
munity singing. 

About two years ago I had a small bee in my bonnet about an 
“ industrial home guard.” The analogy is easy. When the country 
is in military danger you get all available volunteers into uniform 
and give them rifles; when the country is in economic danger I 
should have thought it was possible to make use of the same 
volunteer spirit—it’s there all right. But whenever I talked the 
idea over with anyone, I was always told that it was impossible 
because, apart from any other objections, the unions wouldn't like 
it. If this is true, it is frightening. I don’t know whether the 
generals still prepare for the next war with the weapons of the last, 
but the trade unions certainly seem to prepare for the next crisis 
with the text-books of their youth. But we don’t shoot union 
leaders or generals ; all we do is to kick them upstairs and ask the 
middle classes to pay, in blood or money, more than their fair share 
of the damage. 

By the way, is the distinguishing badge of the middle class that 
its members do not belong to a union? It would take too long to 
analyse what is meant by the middle classes (the plural is signi- 
ficant), though a member of them is as easy to recognise in alien 
surroundings as an English traveller is abroad—and he is today 
almost certainly just as short of ready money as the traveller. But 
though we both of us know what we mean when we talk about 
the middle classes, I am afraid that the expression conjures up 
some extraordinary fantasies in other minds. Broadly speaking, 
we, inevitably, mean ourselves; an older generation probably 
thought of a section of society stretching from the Forsytes to 
Mr. Polly, and some Labour politicians obviously have created for 
themselves a fictional character composed in equal parts of Sir 
Basil Zaharoff and Mr. Squeers. Shall we, to be brief, say that 
the middle classes are those which think in terms of overwork 
rather than of overtime ? 

I do not need to read the leaves in my tea-cup to foresee a lot 
more overwork coming their way. That is one of the assumptions 
that I think must be made, and the only thing to hope for is that 
it may become possible for the overwork to be distributed into 
rather more useful channels and for less time to be wasted on 
irritating inessentials. Whatever class we have been writing about, 
it is not the leisured class. I am not sure that such a class exists, 
though I should like to believe that it did. I should like to think 
that there were still a few private drones (I say nothing about 
those on the public pay-roll)—that there were individuals who had 
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enough money to take a risk in behaviour or taste comparable with 
the gambles that good business-men must be prepared to take. But 
as I say, that margin of enterprise has been taken away from the 
middle classes. 

Another assumption to be made, presumably, is that it will take 
some time for the Welfare State, to which we as a country seem 
committed (and so does America for the matter of that), to shake 
down to the needs of the middle classes. At present they put in 
far more than they get out, and though their justification in the 
long run must be that they put their best into society, “ their best ” 
cannot by any stretch of imagination be considered as consisting 
of nothing but half their gross income. I should like to think it 
was possible also to assume that the mugwumps among our rulers 
would realise how wasteful their present technique is. 

That's enough assumptions. I will only make one more, and that 
is that you will have had enough of this correspondence. If I go 
on much longer, the rasping sound of the hustings will begin to 
creep into my nib. I shall therefore beat my pen into a plough- 
share and go and dig in the garden.—Yours, GEORGE. 

* * * * 

EAR GEORGE,—or, after your last sentence, dear 

Candide,—I think you’ve answered my question. Labour, 

the present bunch anyway, just don’t know how to tap 
goodwill—active and creative goodwill, as against grudging 
acquiescence—not even in their own supporters. See absenteeism 
figures. Something lacking in the Fabian mentality? How to 
appeal to middle-class solidarity—in peacetime—is a question which 
might puzzle even less uninspired leaders. How do you amalgamate 
the Forsytes and Mr. Polly, the lone-wolf intellectual, the retired 
Lt.-Col., the civil servant, the bright young works manager, anc so 
on, whether for purposes of intelligent generalisation or of civic 
appeal ? 

It's this same variety, incidentally, which makes it so hard to 
imagine the adaptations which will be needed whatever party is 
in power. I don’t think the high and palmy days are coming back 
under any régime whatever. I don’t mean that taxation need stay 
where it is (though economists are rather discouraging), still less 
that we'll always be hooted at, discriminated against, and treated 
as near-delinquents. But I doubt if we'll ever accumulate “ inde- 
pendent means ” again—Mr. Polly's legacy, amounting to some three 
years’ income, is likelier to be typical of the middle-class nest-egg. 
And we shall never be able to buy personal service on the old scale, 
however we thrive in other respects. It’s only wlere there’s pretty 
drastic inequality that you'll find many earners economically able 
to pay another earner full time (let alone two or more) out of their 
own net income. I think we might as well face these facts—though, 
being human, we shall go on grumbling. (Like you, I regret the 
“ Jeisured class,” but it did come awfully expensive, and anyway I 
don’t believe leisure need be 100 per cent. leisure to bear fruit.) 

As for practical adaptation. . . . Your troubles and mine are, 
I think, merely those of the transition, aggravated by the Shinwell 
spirit. No doubt some day the State school and the scholarship 
system will have improved and widened enough to lift the greatest 
single economic werry off the shoulders of people like us; and, 
to come to smaller matters, those who can afford cars wili be able 
to run them and those who can’t will have settled themselves where 
they are less essential. And I can see germing even now numbers 
of promising institutions, from home helps, “ sitters-in” and peri- 
patetic deputy-mothers to nursery schools and baby-hotels, which 
will make it possible for the single-handed housewife both to get 
through the years of heaviest domestic pressure without exhaustion 
and to enjoy the occasional vitamins of real release from domesticity. 
(I don’t see any satisfactory solution for the really ambitious she- 
professional. Blame Eve.) Also our daughters (and sons) and their 
houses will be better equipped for independence. No; if our rulers 
will stop actually kicking us in the face, I think we shall do all right. 
Mind you, I’m looking ahead, assuming away the most flagrant 
anomalies of reward within the middle class ; otherwise what one 
can say about ourselves, for instance, certainly wouldn't apply to 
teachers and to the clergy. 

But the retired Lt.-Col. and the lone wolves worry me. Assuming 
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a state of affairs where comparative equality is not incompatible 
with honest money, and where what property can be acquired is 
secure from confiscation (optimism indeed !) the former’s sons and 
grandsons, when they retire, should be all right. But the present 
sufferers ? Advice on psychological adaptation—about the only 
kind possible—would hardly come gracefully from me ; though still 
less gracefully from the present Cabinet. And the exception, the 
artistic or intellectual path-breaker ? He's always had a raw deal 
unless he has had private means or a patron. It will be still rawer 
in future. If he adapts himself, regretfully, into a sound bread- 
winning line, we may not notice the loss at first. We shall later. 

Well, you asked me once to send you, in a plain envelope, my 
views on which party most shared your “first concern ’—the 
rebuilding of unity between Government and governed. I know 
which not. As to the others, the plain envelope (open on Thursday) 
is enclosed. Till the spirit moves you again.—Yours, JANE. 


1Q. 115 Plus 


EW people think about examinations unless they are compelled 
to, and if reminded of them remember only a distant 
summer term overshadowed by School Certificate or Tripos. 

June and July are traditionally the months dreaded by candidates 
(and examiners), but in fact examinations far more important take 
place in the first three months of each year. They are more 
important because so many lives are affected by their results ; 
almost every boy and girl of eleven takes the secondary-school 
selection test in the spring term, and success may lead to a grammar 
school and perhaps entry to a profession or a university, while 
failure may close the door for ever. 

Conscious of their responsibilities and overwhelmed by the 
numbers to be dealt with, education authorities have almost all 
adopted an examination system that is now in need of revision. 
It was devised when the only secondary schools were the grammar 
schools, and when all ambitious parents therefore insisted that their 
children should attempt the grammar-school entrance test. Although 
the teachers know that at least seventy-five per cent. of the children 
have no chance of passing, and would be miserably unhappy if 
they did, all children take the examination in order that justice may 
be seen to be done. Consequently for a grammar school with sixty 
vacant places there are each year about 400 candidates ; in London 
this month over 34,000 children are taking the tests. It is not 
surprising that the examination of such vast numbers resembles the 
checking of articles leaving a factory rather than the assessment 
of human beings. 

A child taking the examination will usually be faced first with 
an intelligence test for which he has had (or should have had) no 
Every question can be answered by underlining a 


preparation, 
it is not necessary to write a complete 


word or filling a blank space ; 
sentence. “Cow is to calf as mare is to (horse, sheep, foal, bull).” 
“How old is John if he is two years older than James who was 
when Thomas, who is now 21, thirteen?” “Down 
question the number write this of.” “ Underline two opposites in 
this group of words: lie, kneel, swim, stand, feed.” Through a 
mass of such questions he must hurry, for speed is considered 
essential and the paper is strictly timed to the nearest second. Half 
a minute more or less does not matter in a university examination, 
but it might make three or four marks’ difference in this intelligence 
test. 

Ihree or four marks matter very much. The educationist who 
designed the intelligence test has also produced a table of marks 
that should be obtained by children of ten years, ten years one 
month, ten years two months, and so on. This he bases on previous 
experiments, and although we may doubt the validity in common 
sense of the theory that a child of eleven years ought to get two 
marks more than ong who is a month younger, we shall be wise 
not to argue lest we are asphyxiated by a cloud of statistics. Those 
who accept the theory can discover from the table what age a 
child’s actual marks represent ; this is his “ mental age.” 


born was 
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With this it is possible to make a direct comparison between 
children even when one is nearly twelve months older than another. 
This is done by working out each child’s intelligence quotient, the 
relationship between his mental age and his actual age. Thus a 
child whose mental age is found to be 156 months when his actual 
age is 130 months has an intelligence quotient of 156 divided by 
130; when reduced (and multiplied by 100 to avoid awkward 
fractions) this gives 120. A child whose mental age is the same as 
his actual age has an I.Q. of 100, thus proving himself to be that 
extraordinary phenomenon, the average child. 

After the intelligence test has measured the child’s capacity he 
must show his attainments in arithmetic and English. The 
arithmetic paper probably has the sums fully set out, so that he 
has only to enter the answers: good marks are earned by simple 
numerical skill and knowledge of rules and tables—and speed, for 
each section is carefully timed. Similar methods are used, with less 
justification, in the English paper. A composition is notoriously 
hard to mark, because different examiners have different standards ; 
this would invalidate the test, so composition is usually omitted. 
Comprehension may be tested by printing a short piece of verse 
or prose and then asking questions about it ; sentence construction 
by asking the candidate to fill the blanks in incomplete sentences. 

The chief advantage of these standardised papers is that they 
can be marked rapidly and objectively. They are in fact usually 
marked by people who have never seen them before, and who 
follow blindly the instructions of the designer, living for a short 
time in a world quite strange to a schoolmaster because everything 
in it is either exactly right or completely wrong. The weakness 
is that, in an effort to be quite fair, the educationists concentrate on 
certain qualities not because they are necessarily the most important 
but because they can be easily assessed. 

The rest of the procedure varies. Some authorities require 
children who have survived the first round to try another intelligence 
test ; others an English composition (surely right, despite marking 
difficulties). But the basic fact remains that the preliminary selec- 
tion depends on the intelligence test, and to have a chance at all 
a child must have obtained an intelligence quotient of at least 
115 (in educational jargon an 1.Q. of 115 plus). If Arnold Bennett's 
“Card” were at school today he would start his career not by 
altering the marks in an examination but by faking his I.Q 

If indeed he had need to fake it! Perhaps the sharp qualities 
he displayed are just those which would produce excellent results 
in a grammar-school selection test—quickness of uptake, but not 
perseverance (“If you cannot do a question do not waste time on 
it, pass on to the next”); verbal ingenuity, but not originality or 
imagination. The late developer, the steady plodder, the boy with 
artistic but not arithmetical ability, may all fail, while the quicker 
boy, though perhaps temperamentally unsuited for academic work. 
succeeds. 

Criticising intelligence tests is of course easy, and har recently 
become an established sport at schoolmasters’ conferences. Some 
good has resulted; the more extravagant claims of the LQ.’s 
infallibility have been modified, and many authorities admit that 
some children may slip through the net at eleven and must be given 
a second chance at thirteen. But the whole system will shortly 
be quite out of date, for when “ secondary education for all” really 
exists. when modern and technical schools take their places beside 
the grammar schools, we shall certainly not be able to allocate the 
children to them on the results of this examination. Boys who wish 
to go to technical schools, for instance, will have to show their 
practical ability, and there is no reason why a boy with this ability 
should not go to a technical school even although he could also 
qualify for the grammar school. We must send the boy to the 
school which will suit him best, and not assume that the grammat 
school always has the first choice. 

It will not be necessary for all children to take the selection tests. 
The primary-school teachers should select the candidates for admis- 
sion to grammar and technical schools, allowing for children’s 
temperaments as well as for their brains, and consulting the wishes 
of their parents. The heads of the secondary schools should arrange 
their own entrance examinations; instead of 400 candidates for 
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sixty places I visualise not more than 120, and if the headmasters 
cannot be trusted to examine, interview and select their pupils, I 
do not know why they have been appointed headmasters. 

But all this depends on two factors—first, establishing the 
prestige of technical and modern schools so that they rank in the 
public mind with the grammar schools; and, second, convincing 
the parents that the teachers’ recommendations are just. At present 
we can always blame a child's failure to enter a grammar school 
on his 1.Q., for which no one is responsible (except perhaps his 
parents, through heredity). In future we ought ourselves to accept 
responsibility for these decisions, and although we shall make 
mistakes I shall still prefer this method to that of the I.Q. and the 
speed-test. 


Farmer and Inspector 
By H. D. WALSTON 


AST summer I was in Ireland, in a cottage on the West Coast ; 
and while I was there we were visited by an inspector from 
the Department of Agriculture. He was a pleasant, intelligent 

young man, with an agricultural degree from Dublin but with an 
entirely rural background, both his dress and his accent suggesting 
the farmer rather than the bureaucrat. The reason for his visit 
was that the usual variety of potato grown in those parts is suscepti- 
ble to wart disease which, in a bad year, can halve the yield of the 
plants it attacks. The Department of Agriculture had accordingly 
Jaid down that only wart-resistant varieties should be planted, and the 
inspector had come to see how far this policy had succeeded, and to 
explain to farmers the advantage they would get from following it. 

Although his mission was to give advice rather than to discover 
and punish the wrongdoer, the whole neighbourhood looked on him 
as a foreigner, the representative of an unfriendly Government, and 
somebody whose main object was to make their lives difficult. One 
could see it immediately from the reaction of my landlord when he 
was asked by the inspector what variety of potatoes he was growing 
and if he could have a look at them ; and later that evening in the 
pub the talk was of the unwarranted interference and persecution 
by the Government of the harmless farmer. In the words of one 
of the farmers, “ They can take me to court, and they can take me 
to gaol, but I shall go on growing the sort of potato that I always 
have grown.” 

A few days later T read in the local paper a report of a speech 
made by Mr. Dillon, the Minister of Agriculture, at a gathering of 
farmers not many miles from where I was staying. The gist of his 
speech appeared to be that there was enormous scope for expanded 
production in Ireland, but that this expansion could only take place 
if full use was made of scientific knowledge. The inspectors of his 
Ministry were there to supply this knowledge, and his intention was 
that they should be looked upon by the farmers as their friends 
and advisers and not as a form of secret police coming to see who 
was breaking th: law. I could not help being struck by the similarity 
of the good sense contained in Mr. Dillon’s speech to that in speeches 
made by Ministers of Agriculture in almost every country in Europe 
—including our own; and I was struck, too, by the similarity of 
reaction of the farmer to the Government official in spite of the 
friendly words of the Minister. 

For it would be wrong to dismiss the hostility of the Western 
Irish farmer to the Government inspector as something purely Irish. 
It is not a national reaction, but rather one that is basically agri- 
cultural, and found in all continents and in all countries. So long 
have farmers and peasants throughout the world been left to fend 
for themselves, and to receive visits from Government officials only 
when taxes are due or levies are being made for military purposes, 
that it will take more than fair words from representatives of the 
Government to root out this mistrust. Whatever the object may be— 
whether it be to prevent the failure of the potato crop in Ireland 
by ensuring that only resistant seed is used ; to increase the yield 
of the farm and the profits of the farmer, and at the same time to 
prevent starvation in England or the Ruhr by ploughing up grass- 
land ; to improve the lot of the Hungarian peasant by land reform 
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and collectivisation ; or to raise the standard of living of the African 
native by preventive inoculation of his cattle—the farmer's first 
reaction is : “ There is a catch in this somewhere. The Government 
has never taken any interest in us before except for its own ends, 
and there is no reason to think it’s behaving any differently now.” 
The fact that this is frequently still true—particularly when it is 
a question of Communist land-reform—makes the task of the 
honest Government which is genuinely trying to increase production, 
both for the sake of the producer and the consumer, doubly hard. 

We are living today in an era of international conferences and 
planning organisations meeting to discuss the future of the world. 
Even countries which do not believe in a rigidly controlled economy 
pay more than lip-service to the importance of making the best of 
the world’s natural resources. Before doing this they realise that 
they must have information from as many countries as possible 
concerning the economic position, and, what is more, they must have 
forecasts of future production. Since the main economic strength 
of the greater part of the world lies in agriculture, much of this 
information is in the form of agricultural statistics, and many con- 
clusions are based on estimates of agricultural development. The 
information is normally prepared by highly skilled experts in 
Government offices, and is usually based on the theoretical assump- 
tion that a certain line of action will produce certain specific results, 

It is a fascinating hobby, on which one can spend many innocent 
but unprofitable hours, to take an area of, shall we say, a million 
hectares in South-Eastern Europe, work out the location of dams 
and irrigation-channels, calculate the tons of cement and the num- 
bers of bulldozers required to construct these, lay out roads and 
villages, decide on a crop rotation, estimate the eventual yield of each 
crop in quintals, convert it into dollars at present world prices, and 
finish up with a staggering piece of arithmetic to present to the next 
conference, which will show that an investment of X million dollars 
will, in the course of ten years, produce annually ten X million 
dollars worth of food. Junior officials who worked out these plans 
might well expect to receive the equivalent of the O.B.E. in their 
country’s next Honours List, while the senior official who presented 
them to the conference would probably be content with nothing 
less than a G.B.E.: but if we regard such work as anything more 
than a harmless method of acquiring a cross to hang round one’s 
neck, or some letters to put after one’s name, we are in for trouble. 
These extra quintals of food which are to be produced do not depend 
mainly upon bulldozers and dams, but upon the willingness of the 
cultivators of the soil to make use of new methods, i.e., their willing- 
ness to listen to the advice of the agricultural inspectors. 

When plans for agricultural development are prepared, in no 
matter what country, the advice of scientists and technicians must 
be sought; but of far greater importance is the advice of people 
who are well acquainted with the mentality of the farmer himself. 
Complaints are frequent enough even in England of Whitehall’s lack 
of sympathy for farmers’ difficulties, but at least our officials and 
farmers speak the same language, have a roughly comparable educa- 
tion, and confess the same ultimate loyalties. If, in spite of these 
similarities, there is still lack of mutual understanding. how much 
greater must it be in countries where civil servants are drawn from 
a social class entirely different from that of the peasant, where the 
one has received a good education and the other is scarcely literate, 
where the language of the Government is frequently unintelligible 
to the peasant, who speaks only his own dialect, and where even 
the tie of common nationality may not exist. Where such conditions 
are found—and they are, to a greater or less extent, in very many 
countries—no governmental plan of agricultural development, how- 
ever perfect it may be in technical details, is worth the paper it is 
written on until it has been scrutinised by those who are in a 
position to know how far the farmer will be prepared to 
co-operate. 

These are things which it is hard to remember in the atmosphere 
of an international conference, but if the conferences are to have 
any success they must be remembered. It would help if at the 
head of every agenda were printed in large letters the words of the 
Irish farmer, “ They can take me to court, and they can take me 
to gaol, but I shall go on growing the sort of potato that I always 
have grown 
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an UNDERGRADUATE PAGE . to me. I was not sure. It might be a dubious privilege. I remem- 
- F bered the dent in the doctor's hat. 
nt I l d d We entered a small clearing, on the far side of which the hounds 
is, nter ude Lan aise could be seen jostling one another at the foot of a large tree. 
” By ALAN URWICK, (New College, Oxford) Their heads were all turned skywards. My neighbour advanced, 
is 5 heidi a cheeks aflame and finger on trigger. If his attitude was a trifle 
he “ ITLAIRE ! Hitlaire ! The shout was echoed by half ridiculous, his determination was certainly sublime. All at once 
a, a score of eager French throats. Our force was small, J saw his features relax, the muzzle of his gun fell noisily on 

but we were determined and armed jusqu'aux dents. It tg one of his boots, and in a tone of terrible despair he shouted: 
- was true that some of the weapons had seen better days (in the J] est mort.” And indeed he was. There lying on the ground 
d. Crimean War, perhaps), and that too few were fitted with safety- was the corpse of a large boar. To judge by its odour, it had been 
" catches for comfort. But jn a dangerous enterprise it is the stomach —jying there for quite a long time. 
of and the morale of an army which count for most; both belly and =" The hunt gathered round this nauseous trophy. There was a 
at brandy flask were filled to capacity. It was a sunny winter morning, heated argument as to who had shot it, and when. The early- 
le and our hopes were high. If only that “ Hitlaire! _ Again comers hurriedly cut off its feet. Newly dead or several weeks old, 
ve the sinister name, followed this time by a long-drawn wail which a “ pate de sanglier” was still fair booty. But there was no longer 
th ran up and down the scale like an air-raid a Then from unity among our ranks. The Basques blamed the Landais for our 
is further up the line came the cry: “ Voila Hitlaire. Le voila, ill-luck. The Landais told the doctor what they thought of a man 
n- the words w ere repeated from mouth to mouth. , who could lead them only to a dead sanglier. The dispute, which 
e Eventually Hitlaire was brought to the doctor who led us in became noisier and noisier, was suddenly settled by a local youth, 
n our enterprise. He introduced me to “ Hitlaire,” who was one of who rushed up in great excitement to say that he had just observed 





)- the strangest products of canine intermarriage conceivable. His twelve sangliers (“ douze s'il y en avait un”) in a near-by marsh. 

S. } ancestry was anybody's guess, and any guess had a good chance of This settled matters for the Basque element at least. They would 

t being correct. His large ears flopped over a crookedly-set nose, Jeave “ces crapauds de Landais” to stew in their own juice. I 
n and his eyes looked at you in servile abasement. “The ugliest dog fojjowed. 

1S in the Landes, the doctor said ... Well-named, hein ? I felt Once more we were posted, this time along the edge of the marsh. 

\- sorry for Hitler, but I could have spared my pity. For healsohad fo my right, some distance away behind a clump of trees, was a 

d his place and his peculiar pride. The army could not and would not Basque whose unqualified approval of the local vintage had left 

start without him. him a trifle unsteady on his feet. The time of waiting again passed 

The preliminaries, the interminable argument as to where we  pjeasantly. The business-man told how that morning he had only 

should go first, and where the guns were to be posted, were at last — peen prevented from killing a fox “by the emergence of a hare 


over. It was time for the hunt to move off. Our quarry was the 
wild boar which inhabits the pine forests and thickets of the Landes. 
La chasse au sanglier had begun. The doctor did his best to arrange 
the field. His orders were lengthy and given in a falsetto voice. 
They were not understood and therefore not obeyed by anyone save 


from a wood. At the identical moment, you understand. Naturally, 
my aim was deflected.” The schoolmaster refused a proffered drink. 
““[ am probably the only teetotaller in the Landes,” he said, and 
began a diatribe on drink which he never finished. 

For suddenly we were deafened by the sound of a tremendous 


himself ; but neither he nor anyone else seemed to mind. He looked 
e a quiet little man, but he quite lost any bedside manner he might 
s have possessed in the excitement of the chase. His headgear was 


discharge. The drunken Basque was waving his gun above his 
head in great excitement and shouting, “I’ve shot a fox.” It was 
the only time I ever heard a Basque guilty of an under-statement. 


cerious. In shape . looked not unlike a jockey cap, but it was The hunt came hurriedly to the spot. There, about twenty yards 

d heavily reinforced with metal. He pointed out to me a «¢. i ieiiaciens Catetiee anit ab this mien alla Wihaied bons tie 

C small dent on its outer surface, and muttered darkly, “Le PO SOS ATERES RR OE AC ES GE SE 8 ne, May Soe Cengee 
: ’ ‘ : not of a fox but of a mighty sanglier. The blood was trickling out 


” 


- sanglier. a 

The field was a varied one. There was the local schoolmaster, a 
rich business-man up from St. Jean de Luz and a contingent of 
t )  black-haired, olive-skinned Basques, farmers, small hotel- and shop- 
keepers and one or two junior government officials. The Basques 
had come many miles in a ramshackle lorry, which could only have 
been held together by supernatural forces. Most numerous were 
i the local peasants of the Landeg. They looked a hardy breed, the 
- eager light of the chase in their eyes brightened by enormous 
: alcoholic consumption in preparing for it. The hounds were very 
’ varied both in shape and size but had one trait in common ; they 
i 


on to the ground from a hole behind its left ear. “ Au moins deux 
cent kilos,” said the business-man with characteristic attention to 
accuracy. Basques and Landais were suddenly happily united. 
Honour had been more than satisfied. We staggered back to 
the village, dragging the corpse proudly behind us. 

That evening the wine flowed at the inn. The room was 
crowded, and the atmosphere became very thick. Each incident of 
the chase was relived, embellished and pickled in the memory. 
Whatever may be conditions in the towns of France, these Tartarins 
of the countryside have preserved their vigour. In them love of 
country is blended with a stout provincialism and that real equality 
which is the secret of French democracy. In their comradeship, 
the antithesis of Communism, is surely the hope of France. 

I felt the pressure of a hand upon my shoulder. It was the 
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refused to obey anybody's orders throughout the day. This was 


not, perhaps, surprising, for everybody shouted at them 


simultaneously. 


> We had assembled on the edge of a large pine forest. The guns ‘ : ‘ 
S ~ 8 killer of the sanglier, the marksman par excellence, the tireur du 
! posted themselves around the wood, while a few of the bravest os te . . a 
Es z - renard. Venez prendre un petit verre, mon jeune anglais,” he 
$ accompanied the hounds which went in to draw the thickets. The ; po an ’ 
said. We drank “a la chasse au sanglier.” It was a good toast, 


/ next two hours passed entirely without event. Then the faint sound 
. of a hound speaking to a line became audible. My only visible 
neighbour, an old Landais peasant, listened intently. “ Hitlaire,” 
he said emphatically, and, throwing down his wine-flask, seized his 
f gun. Nearer and nearer came the cries of hounds. I could hear 
| pantings and rustlings in the undergrowth. My neighbour now 


and my heart warmed to him. I suddenly felt that I belonged here. 
Was this dream of a new Europe perhaps not so fantastic after 
all ? 
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charged headlong into the wood towards the noise I hesitated— 
cest le premier pas a qui cotite—and then followed his example 
Would the borrowed gun really go off at the right 
moment and in the right direction? And what would happen if 
it did not? The noise was now tremendous. “How lucky you 
, are to be so near the sanglier on your first day,” the Landais shouted 


fearfully. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HAVE just seen the January number of Foreign Affairs. This 

excellent American quarterly, which has for long been edited 

by Mr. Hamilton Fish Armstrong, is today the most influential, 
as well as among the most reliable, of all periodicals devoted to 
the subject of international relations. Mr. Armstrong has every 
cause to feel proud of this great instrument of instruction and 
opinion, the high standards maintained by which are largely due 
to his own scholarship and energy. The first article in this January 
number is one devoted by Lord Vansittart to the problem of what 
he calls “ The Decline of Diplomacy.” Much as I admire Lord 
Vansittart’s career and personality, I find it very difficult to forgive 
him his style. His is not the illiteracy of some film star who is 
induced by the desire for even more publicity to venture into print. 
On the contrary, Lord Vansittart is a highly educated man. He 
has written several volumes of poetry, three of his plays have, if I 
mistake not, been performed with success, and at least one of his 
many novels is likely to find a permanent place in literature. He 
has achieved high office, mingled on terms of equality with the 
leaders of his age, rendered himself familiar with the ways of men 
in many European, American and Asiatic countries, and consorted 
with all manner of human beings, both the grand ones and those 
who are not grand in the least. Lord Vansittart is what I should 
describe as the perfect type of civilised European, namely, a natural 
Bohemian who dislikes physical or intellectual squalor. Yet when 
this man, so richly endowed, so widely cultivated, begins to put 
his pen to paper he becemes muscle-bound ; so anxious is he not 
to appear superior, esoteric, aesthetic or intellectual that he draws 
his metaphors from the football scrum, and then mixes them with 
sly allusions to the Neveu de Rameau or to some paper which has 
been sent him recently by a fellow-member of the Académie des 
Sciences Morales et Politiques. All this is highly disconcerting, 
since the football fans are unlikely to recognise his allusions to 
Diderot, and his colleagues of the Institut will certainly not under- 
stand his wall-game metaphors. 

* * * * 

If, however, one has the strength of mind to detach what Lord 
Vansittart says or writes from the ways in which he says or writes 
it, much pleasure and profit will be obtained. His present article, 
for instance, upon the “ Decline of Diplomacy” contains much 
useful meat, nor should we resent the fact that the dish is garnished 
for us, on the one side with parsley and turnips, and on the other 
with topinambours His main contention is that Diplomacy (by 
which he means not foreign policy, but the practice of negotiation 
between sovereign States) has declined sadly in the last twenty years 
owing to the abandonment of established principles and the dis- 
carding of traditional methods. Lord Vansittart starts with the 
axiom that the aim of all sound Diplomacy is the maintenance of 
peace. The experience of centuries has taught us that this aim 
can best be achieved if certain fundamental principles are observed 
and certain traditional methods are followed. The first of these 
principles is the establishment of confidence. As a necessary con- 
dition of confidence there must exist some general respect for law 
and, above all, an agreed sanctity of contract. Obviously, when 
once one party to a contract assumes that he has the right to 
repudiate his engagements, you reach what Lord Vansittart calls 


“the futility of treaties,” and all subsequent negotiation becomes 
inoperative. We, with our sound commercial instincts, have for 
long regarded it as axiomatic that there can be no dealing or 
negotiation unless contracts when concluded are maintained. The 
Russians do not appear to have grasped this elementary axiom 


* * . * 

A second principle cherished and practised by the Old Diplomacy 
was that if confidence were to be furthered, it was necessary to 
cultivate what was called “ good relations.” It sometimes occurred, 
as Lord Vansittart would be the first to admit, that the desire of 
Ambassador to cultis elations with the Government 


an ate good 


to which he was accredited created a haze of benevolence in his 
mind, which prevented him from seeing with clarity the evils of 
the local system or conveying with the necessary sharpness the often 
unpleasant instructions which he received from home. Yet it was 
an excellent principle which did much both to cool and lubricate 
the heated machinery of international intercourse, and it is unfor- 
tunate indeed that it should now have been superseded by what 
Lord Vansittart well calls a desire “thoughtfully to create bad 
relations.” In the old days an Ambassador was scrupulous in his 
avoidance of any activities which might cause offence or irritation 
to a foreign Government. Today we have, under the immediate 
aegis of an Embassy, such infuriating practices as spying, sabotage 
and propaganda. Lord Vansittart rightly points out that the im- 
mensely swollen staffs of foreign Missions are in themselves a 
cause for suspicion and disquiet, and that a disturbing point is 
reached when a foreign Embassy can claim diplomatic immunity 
for Press correspondents or news agencies. The friendship societies, 
moreover, which are now so frequently organised under Embassy 
supervision, may become organisations “to cover the knaves who 
recruit the fools.” A third principle which was regarded as im- 
portant by the Old Diplomacy was the principle of knowledge. 
Today some foreign Governments seem to aim solely at “the 
deepening and widening of ignorance.” They do not permit our 
people to know about them or their people to know about us. 
* * * * 

Entirely do I agree that, if these principles of confidence are 
abandoned, then assuredly the wheels of negotiation will be blocked. 
And what about the new methods ?_ Lord Vansittart rightly regrets 
the increasing tendency on the part of successive Prime Ministers 
since 1917 to ignore the advice of the Foreign Office and to be 
guided by private advisers of their own. He reveals the fact that 
during the three years when he himself was Chief Diplomatic 
Adviser to His Majesty's Government he only had three interviews 
with Mr. Neville Chamberlain, and never alone. He has little 
sympathy for the methods of “ popular diplomacy,” which is all 
too apt to become diplomacy by insult. In fact, he regrets the 
decay of international manners. In the old days, he avers, “ diplo- 
macy could flourish only so long as there was a loose, tacit and 
general agreement to behave more or less like gentlemen.” The 
new mode now adopted behind the iron curtain is that of the 
“aggressive drunk,” with the result that the diplomatists of the 
East and West now approach each other in a state of “ permanent 
bad temper.” I am not sure that this is an accurate description 
of the relations between our own negotiators and their colleagues 
from behind the curtain ; there is little bad temper ; their attitude, 
and our attitude, is one rather of wary cheerfulness, of breezy 
disbelief. Which in itself is bad enough. 

* * . . 

It is not fashionable today to laud the old principles or to 
defend the methods of tradition. Yet most sensible people are 
fully aware that the machinery of international negotiation has 
almost completely broken down. The Russians today do not desire 
to inspire confidence: they desire to inspire alarm. They do not 
aim at good relations: they wish to maintain a condition of septic 
distrust. Once the principles are discarded, the methods, which 
were the servants of those principles, also go by the board. We 
cannot hope to change the Russians: all we can do is not to change 
ourselves. Any imitation on our part of the methods now practised 
by those behind the curtain would be a clumsy and futile imitation ; 
there would always come a point when we were unable to bluff 
or behave as outrageously as they. Our only course is for our- 
selves to maintain the old principles and the old methods in the 
face of every provocation. In the end they must prevail; since 
they are demonstrably correct. We should always remember that 
there may come a time when the Russians actually want to believe 
and to be believed. 
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CONTEMPORARY 


THEATRE 


«Larger than Life.” By Guy Bolten. 
Novel Theatre. (Duke of York's. ) 


He is a rash dramatist who allots (as Mr. Bolten does) to one of 
his characters the line: “ People don’t say things like that in real 
life,” for he seems thereby to imply that the rest of his dialogue 
js distinguished for its realism. This is not the case with Mr. 
Bolten’s. His characters do not speak in extravagant or stilted 
language ; but they are constantly saying, in the most natural 
manner possible, things that nobody ever does say in real life. 
They are all of them purely theatrical beings, and this is the more 
regrettable because the play is about the private life of actors, and 


Based on Somerset Maugham’s 


depends—or ought to depend—for much of its effect on the contrast 
beween illusion and reality, between Julia Lambert's self-dramatisa- 
tion and the hard, petty, unhistrionic background of every-day 


existence. This contrast is absent, and the trouble with Larger 
than Life is that there is no life to be larger than. A good illustra- 
tion of what I mean is provided by the way in which author and 
producer handle Tom Fennell, the young accountant with whom 
(in the novel) Julia Lambert cold-bloodedly has an affair in order 
to restore her own confidence in her waning physical charms. The 
whole point about Fennell when we first meet him ought to be 
that he is a young accountant—hard-up, shy, un-smart, dazzled by 
first-hand contact with ihe stars ; and on the stage both his manner 
and his appearance ought to suggest this. Mr. Hector Ross plays 
the part quite well, but nobody could possibly suppose, from his 
clothes and the way his hair is arranged when he comes on in 
Act 1, that he is anything but a young actor playing in the West 
End. 

But for all the failings of which Mr. Ross’s chevelure is 
symptomatic, the comedy, which happily gathers speed as it goes 
along, is not bad entertainment. This is due largely to Miss Jessie 
Royce Landis, who gives a highly enjoyable display of virtuosity 
as Julia Lambert. Mr. Reginald Denny, as her leading man who 
is also-—in the eyes of the world—her husband, gives a dull per- 
formance, but Mr. Laurence Naismith is delightful as an old actor 
who after playing butlers for years is now a butler in real life—or 
what passes for real life at the Duke of York’s. 

PETER FLEMING. 


CINEMA 


(Gaumont and Marble 





Arch Pavilion.) 


“Twelve o’Clock High.” 


“My Foolish Heart.” (Carlton.) “The Angel with the 
Trumpet.” —(Plaza.) 
Twelve o'Clock High is one of the finest war films yet made. 


Although we see little fighting, the war is brought considerably 
closer to us than in many more active pictures by virtue of Mr. 
Henry King’s acute observation of the fighting man. 

Here we have a group of U.S. airmen stationed in England, the 
pioneers of daylight precision bombing, and these young men, 


weary and sickened by their losses, are beginning to crack up. 
Their much loved Colonel, Mr. Gary Merrill, who agonisingly 


identifies himself with his pilots, is relieved of his post, and Mr. 
Gregory Peck steps in with the assumed manners of a martinet. 
Determined that personal loyalty shalt be replaced by pride in the 
group, he exercises a rigid and seemingly unsympathetic discipline, 
stopping leave, closing the bar, severely punishing minor offences 
and haranguing the men to the effect that if they think their lives 
are precious they had better think again’ The pilots in a body apply 
for transfers, but before these have materialised Mr. Peck, by 
leading them day after day on bombing missions, strengthens their 
morale to such an extent that they withdraw their requests. 

lo this film can be applied, without exaggeration, that overworked 
word gripping. It is beautifully directed, the dialogue, or to be more 
precise, the inarticulateness of ordinary men faced with extra- 
Ordinary situations, is most effective, and the complete lack of 
sentimentality—nobody mentions home or mother—phenomenal. 

. * . * 

_ Directed by Mr. Mark Robson, My Foolish Heart is a relief 
if nothing else. As a matter of fact it is something else, bit 
certainly half its charm lies in its uncompromising lack of romance 
Miss Susan Hayward, who gives an excellent performance, both drunk 
and sober, is a woman who has a love affair with Mr. Dana Andrews 
and omits to tell him when he is setting off to the war that she is 
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expecting a baby. Needless to say, he gets killed. In desperation 
Miss Hayward steals Miss Lois Wheeler’s Mr. Kent Smith, marries 
him to provide a father for her child, and takes to the bottle. It 
is a sad story, and it really does make one feel sad. Both Mr. 
Andrews and Miss Hayward have a tenderness, not to mention a 
beauty, about them which goes straight to other foolish hearts, and 
the film is well devised enough and sincere enough to keep one in 
a warm, melting mood. 
x * * . 

I fear that, in spite of many laudable qualities, The Angel With 
the Trumpet is a bit tedious. This historical survey of a Viennese 
family from Mayerling days to Nazi nights is well directed by Mr. 
Anthony Bushell in satisfying sets designed by M. André Andrejew, 
but it is unfortunate that the players, ageing with appalling rapidity 
and an assortment of wigs, fail to encourage either interest or 
sympathy. Miss Eileen Herlie speaks Miss Clemence Dane's admir- 
able lines well, but I, at any rate, found it impossible to care what 
became of her. She has a great sense of style, but no humanity. 
Mr. Norman Wooland is a good, grave Prince Rudolph, Mr. 
Basil Sydney a noble and kind maker of pianos, and Mr. John 
Justin a handsome elder son, but the only character who seems to 
have breath in her body and blood in her veins is Miss Maria 
Schell. She has a small part in which she makes a large contribution, 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


Ir is a comparatively recent discovery, for all but scholars, that 
much of the admired grace, elegance and charm of Mozart is not 
so much his own as that of his century. His language was, in all 
major respects, that of his contemporaries, and his supreme excel- 
lence lies in his use of it, in his forming a personal style from a 
fusion of the older contrapuntal and the newer galant manners and 
using that style for a new expressiveness, a new emotional com- 
much talk of 


munication. Since this discovery there has been 
“style,” not as a personal manner of expression, but more 
abstractly, as a general sense of propriety and distinction which 


can sometimes lend interest even to unpromising material. 
Stravinsky is generally credited with this gift of style, this 
instinctive knowledge of how to behave in the world of sounds. But 
listening to the performance of Apollo Musagetes by the Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra under Markevitch, I could not help 
wondering whether this concentration on “style” does not defeat 
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its own ends. Is not style in this sense something like breeding 
or happiness, something that automatically eludes anyone who sets 
his mind or his heart on its possession, and is either granted gratis— 
that is, as a “ grace “—or not granted at all? The “style” of 
Apollo Musagetes is certainly the only thing of any interest about 
it; but so, too, is the air of would-be breeding about the snob 
who assumes it, and Stravinsky, though not ludicrous like the snob, 
is very nearly as tedious. Mozart's style was an admirable instru- 
ment, acquired gradually and unconsciously and used for the great 
communications of his last ten years. Stravinsky's is consciously 
formed and an end in itself, for he has nothing whatever to 
communicate. 

Richard Lewis at the Wigmore Hal! on February 11th battled 
with great success against the difficulties of Janacek’s song sequence, 
Diary of a Young Man who Disappeared. The material of a one- 
act opera is here treated in twenty-two songs for tenor solo and 
piano, with smaller parts for contralto solo and women’s chorus. 
Janacek, like Mussorgsky, based his melodic line on the speech- 
rhythms of his native tongue—in his case the form of Czech spoken 
in Moravia. In translation this line loses its aptness, even when it 
is not actually clumsy, but the freshness and passion of these songs 
are communicated in spite of this grave disadvantage. John Wills 
played the important piano part wholly admirably, but Constance 
Shacklock was ill-cast as the gipsy. 

Beethoven's Mass in D was given by the L.P.O. and Choir, under 
van Beinum, at the Albert Hall on February 9th. The singable 
parts of this work were, on the whole, well sung. The dogmatic 
statements of the Credo and part of the Gloria reduced Beethoven 
to a frenzy of incoherence, a fine frenzy if you like, but none the 
less incoherent and therefore inartistic; and there is nothing that 
can be done about it by any performers however gifted. 

MARTIN COOPER. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


ORCHESTRAL, Of three Haydn symphonies the London, played by 
the L.P.O., under Joseph Krips, is by far the best, though the slow 
movement is too fast for my taste (Decca). The Surprise by the 
Suisse Romande Orchestra, under Blech (Decca), and the Military, 
by the Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra under Hugo Rignold, 
(Col.) are no more than decent. Berlioz’s Queen Mab, by the Con- 
servatoire Orchestra under Munch, is both brilliant and delicate, 
and the same orchestra under Kleiber makes Tchaikovsky’s Fourth 
Symphony sound still urgent and fresh, while the middle movements 
are particularly fine in detail. Another old favourite, Mendelssohn's 
violin concerto, is excellent in balance and finish, with Beinum 
conducting the L.P.O. and Campoli as soloist. Malko conducts the 
Philharmonia Orchestra in Ippolitov-Ivanov’s Caucasian Sketches, 
pleasant “national” music of an older generation; but not even 
Desormiétre, conducting the National Symphony Orchestra, can 
extract a spark of interest from Bizet’s overture Patrie. Clifford 
Curzon with the L.P.O., under Szell, gives a beautifully finished and 
deeply felt performance of the Emperor concerto, too nervous and 
too little leonine for perfection but very fine within its limits. (All 
these are issued by Decca.) Toscanini conducts the N.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra in Schumann's Manfred overture, but here again the poor 
quality of the music is only emphasised by the dramatic brio of 
the performance. 

CHAMBER Musk The surface of Beethoven’s D major cello 
sonata op. 102 no. 2 (Col.) is poor, though the playing of Schnabel 
and Fournier has power and authority. The Amadeus Quartet have 
made a fine recording for Decca of Priaulx Rainer’s first string 
quartet, a work that is always interesting and often something more. 

M. C. 


New Year : Old Japan 


THe boats are resting along the shore, 

There's not one fisherman on the beach. 

The sea flows quietly ; quietly pour 

Pale sunlights out of the clouds. On each 
Unpainted boat as dumpy and crude 

As some rival of Noah’s work, this day 

See the boughs of the pine, and the dish of food 
For the sea-ghosts who may walk this way. 

Being not forgotten, ghosts, do not forget 

The industrious servants of hook and net. 


EDMUND BLUNDEN. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Country folk in most, perhaps all, counties are wondering sadly what 
is to be the fate of their larger country houses. They cannot all, like a 
famous Herefordshire house, be converted into lunatic asylums or, like 
a Hertford example in the war, into maternity hospitals or, like another 
into preparatory schools. A good many are becoming hostels or hotels, 
and a few, country clubs, though such institutions have not come to 
flourish with us as in North America. One that had considerable attrac- 
tions, has been demolished, and another in its neighbourhood js not 
unlikely to be accorded the same fate. A solution that is, I think, growing 
in popularity, is a form of symbiosis, so to say. The house is divided 
not into flats, but into several compartments each let separately. If the 
neighbours are congenial—and this may often be arranged—the method 
is agreeable to all. The garden and surroundings are kept up, and the 
neighbourhood is benefited. I have heard a quite enthusiastic account 
of one such experiment. The worst aspect of a deserted country house 
is the ruin of the garden, as my eyes tell me most weeks. . 


“ Thereby Hangs ” 


It is surprising how little fuss has been made over the abolition of 
tail-docking. Since November 24th last, horses and ponies must be 
accorded the satisfaction of flicking off flies with their long tails. The 
campaign against docking and “ nicking ” has been prolonged, and it js 
remarkable that its successful termination has been largely due not so 
much to the professional humanitarian as to sporting agencies. The Field, 
for example, has led the campaign against docking for years both in 
its columns and by using its influence with the various horse societies, 
Docking was little more than a foolish and cruel fashion for which 
various arguments, all found to be hollow, were brought forward. The 
Same sporting agencies are continuing, in line with the labelled humani- 
tarians, their protests against the use of the steel trap, which is still 
allowed to maim birds and domestic animals as well as inflict cruelty 
on the animals for which it is set. Discussion over its alternative still 
proceeds, but the Sawyer trap represents a satisfactory advance in 
humaner methods of rabbit-catching. 


Protective Man 


A pretty little story of an animal seeking sanctuary comes to me from 
a country rectory. The rector, standing by the front door of his Sussex 
house, heard his terrier giving tongue, and presently round a corner of 
the drive appeared a small rabbit closely followed by the dog. The 
rabbit was in a dilemma but quickly made up its mind, and running 
straight to the rector, stood up between his feet. He at once picked it 
up and eventually enlarged it in a safe place. This acceptance of man 
as a last resort in time of trouble has been witnessed to, most surprisingly, 
by many mammals and not a few birds ; and, considering our reputation, 
is not easily explained. 


Island Birds 


The Isle of May in the Firth of Forth is earning very high dividends 
as a bird observatory. Some months ago a visitor sent me a really 
marvellous account of the rarities seen there during his short visit. It 
was, however, not so much these—a scarlet grosbeak for example—that 
interested me as the utterly unexpected fact that the island one day 
was thronged with greater spotted woodpeckers. The sanctuaries are 
now well equipped. Fair Isle has a hostel for visitors, and the business 
of observing seems likely to increase the population of this little treeless 
island. The cages are so efficient that it has been found possible to 
catch and ring over 1,500 birds*of 63 species. Rings so light that they do 
not incommode even small warblers are now manufactured ; and since 
the whole subject is international, we begin to get a very accurate plan 
of migration. The North Sea, as Gaidke proved years ago in Heligoland, 
is a marvellously frequented route, and the north-western side is probably 
the richest. 


In the Garden 


It has been claimed that February is much the best time for giving your 
raspberries plenty of potash ; and therefore February is the time for the 
garden bonfire. This is one of the few bits of advice that I have followed 
year by year, and have felt rewarded by a consistently good crop. Now 
I see that Col. Shewell-Cooper, that eminent authority, says that goose- 
berries and red currants are much fonder of potash than raspberries and 
black currants, and therefore advises their juxtaposition. So in future 
the relics of the garden bonfire will be differently distributed. What 
of course is especially important is that the ash should be kept dry. It 
is often worth while to sack it, if a home supply of potash is desired. 

W. Brac THOMAS. 
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THE 
SPECTATOR COMPETITIONS—No. 5 


Report by Vernon Bartlett 


SPECTATOR, 


State in 200 words how any one of the following would be likely 
to vote at the forthcoming General Election, and why: 

Florence Nightingale, John Wilkes, Shelley, Wat Tyler, a Runny- 

mede Baron, Titus Oates. 
SHOULD prizes be awarded rather for erudition than for the 
power to amuse ? This problem has worried me ever since I was 
fool enough to set this competition. I have settled it by giving 
the higher marks for the amusing and the unexpected because | 
should anyhow be too poor a judge of erudition. D. Jacobs, for 
example, submits an explanation of the Runnymede Barons’ support 
of Mr Churchill in a Latin which is, frankly, too complicated for 
one like myself, who was engaged in blowing up the school 
Jaboratory (in innocent preparation for the hydrogen bomb) by 
pouring hydrochloric acid on zinc and then lighting a match to see 
what happened. A less ignorant friend, however, assures me that 
D. Jacobs should be highly commended. 

The entries that carry the strongest conviction of accuracy are, 
not unnaturally, those concerning the politics of Florence Nightin- 
gale ; the most entertaining deal with King John and his barons. 
The others were few and rather disappointing. Gordon Shoppee 
is convinced that, despite their “talk Of Christian principles and 
family life” and an admirably apt quotation on the right to inherit 
wealth, the Socialists would have won Shelley's support. His sup- 
port, but not his vote, for he would have been in Italy on polling 
day. “He loved the People of England, but they were never more 
than the distant object of his moral indignation Now, reading his 
New Statesman in the enchanted Neapolitan hills, how could he 
doubt that they were in good hands at last ? ” 

A little to my surprise, competitors divided Wat Tyler’s votes 
equally between Conservatives and Socialists. But R. B. Browning 
settles the matter by obtaining Wat Tyler’s own statement in an 
interview—in the course of which the famous revolutionary 
“smoked about thirty Russian cigarettes "—that he would vote 
Communist every time. 

At Mr. Dingwall’s suggestion, Titus Oates writes me a letter to 
explain why he, too, would vote Communist. Deserted by the 
Liberals, flogged by the Tories and robbed of the advantages of 
his State pension by the rising cost of living under a Labour Govern- 
ment, he would see no other way of obtaining his revenge “ against 
all who ill-treated me—the Church, judges, Tories, Liberals and 
trade unionists.” 

According to Mr. K. Braine-Hartnell, Florence Nightingale, after 
some severe comments on Socialist treatment of nursing as a career 
rather than a vocation, would stand as an Independent candidate. 
Both the Editor of the Spectator and I—as Independents in the 
last Parliament—would have found her a less pleasant neighbour 
than that gentler, but no less persistent, reformer, the late Eleanor 
Rathbone. D. I. Beaumanoir-Hart, on the other hand, pictures her 
driving off with Sidney Herbert to vote for the Labour Party, since 
she is convinced she could,“ manage ” Aneurin Bevan. To Herbert's 
timid objection that “ Bevan is violent ; he has recently described 
his opponents as lower than vermin,” her answer is characteristic. 
“Capital! With such a man to support me, what could I not 
achieve ?” R. Kennard Davis adds an apocryphal page from 
Eminent Victorians to explain how Mr. Shinwell’s Christian name 
and interest in the soldiers’ welfare would have aided her conversion 
to Socialism. 

I much enjoyed the arguments of the various Runnymede barons. 
Miss Y. E. Weir proves conclusively that the nationalisation of the 
railways is contrary to clause 30 of the Magna Carta, which pledges 
that no vehicle belonging to any freeman shall be taken “for 
transport duty against the will of the said freeman.” Also she 
invalidates part of my competition by reminding me that barons 
and other peers of the realm are anyhow disqualified from voting. 

Most of the barons would apparently have voted Conservative, 
and J. F. Powell finds remarkable similarity between the Conserva- 
tive manifesto and their own Magna Carta. However, Miss C. H. 
Murray’s own baron—William, Count of Warenne—can quote 
several convincing extracts from the same document in support of 
free trade and other traditional Liberal doctrines. 

Douglas Howson came near to winning the prize by his un- 
expected vindication of the old argument that history at least 
resembles itself. Robert Fitzwalter himself is made to argue thus: 
“For Labour, which has stormed our castles in the name of 
nationalisation, I have a lasting hate. For the Liberals I have the 
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instinctive dislike of the strong for the weak. I shall be expected 
to vote Tory, but I cannot conscientiously support a Party which is 
so zealous for the peasant and serf.” In these circumstances, Baron 
Fitzwalter will vote Communist, “ and trust in my own strong arm 
to carve myself a niche as a baron of the New Order.” 

“ Independent's ” election address from John Wilkes, I think, 
deserves five pounds as being the most accurate self-revelation cf 
an amazing man. Here it is: 

A General Election at last presents a remedy for the atrocious 
mischiefs under which our Beloved Country languishes. But which 
among the four selfish and rapacious Factions that solicit our votes 
with such insolent effrontery may deserve our Confidence ? 

Certainly the present PROFLIGATE AND MALIGNANT 
ADMINISTRATION MUST BE UTTERLY REJECTED AND 
EXTINGUISHED. Nor may we support those contemptible and 
odious TORIES, the lineal descendants of that ignoble NORTH 
BRITON whose tyranny I once struggled to expose. A mean and 
ridiculous Rump of WHIGS, moreover, merits your just scorn as 
much as those few execrable scoundrels who seek to MURDER 
LIBERTY in her own name. 

Let us then match Purity against Corruption and outface Squalor 
with Loveliness! 

One hundred and fifty years of intercourse with the HEAVENLY 
ANGELS have but confirmed my celebrated ascendancy over their 
EARTHLY SISTERS. I propose, therefore, personally to conduct 
625 of the FAIREST BEINGS IN THESE ISLANDS to the 
Hustings, there to supplicate your votes in the IMMORTAL cause 
of FREEDOM. An “ESSAY ON WOMAN” once deprived me 
of Liberty. That an “ESSAY WITH WOMAN ” may restore that 
Priceless Possession to a GLORIOUS AND UNITED NATION 
is the earnest Prayer of 
Your obedient Servant, 

JOHN WILKES. 


Spectator Competition No. 7 
Set by Dr. C. K. Allen, K.C, 


Excluding the Bible, state, with your reasons, in not more than 
200 words, which three books you consider have, since the invention 
of printing, most influenced the thought and conduct of Western 
man, 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1, in envelopes marked “ Competition,” and must 
be received not later than February 24th. Results will be published 
in the Spectator of March 3rd. 
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LETTERS TO 


The Liberal Programme 


Sir,-— May a rank-and-file Liberal make some comments on your leading 
article of February 10th ? You speak of “ party sacrifice ” for the sake 
of “national welfare.” Liberals made this sacrifice in 1931, and the 
national welfare did not in our opinion gain noticeably from the period of 
Tory party-government which started in the following year. Further, we 
cannot share your confidence in the two-party system, the defects of which 
you admit. I have not space to elaborate the thesis, but in my view this 
two-party claim is historically a myth and politically a blunder. It has 
existed when there have been two very distinguished and sharply-opposed 
leaders; Pitt and Fox, Gladstone and Disraeli are obvious examples. 
But at other times there have been, more often than not, very influential 
third (or fourth) parties or groups (such as the Radicals after 1832, the 
Peelites, the Irish and the early Labour Party). 

If your two-party plea were to be taken seriously, it would mean now, 
or in the near future, Communists versus non-Communists, for this is 
where the most real and vital division lies. But in point of fact the 
country cannot today be straight-waiscoated into two and only two sets 
of opinion. Clearly there are four, each perhaps with shades and degrees 
but substantially distinct; and I do not believe that under P.R. there 
would be more. I recognise of course that there are objections to P.R., 
but neither Socialists nor Conservatives have tried to see whether this 
country has not enough political sense to overcome them. French 
political instability, at which you hint, is due to quite other circumstances, 
and there are, on the other hand, various countries in which P.R. has 
worked very well. (I believe that even in Britain it has produced good 
results in university constituencies!) At any rate its absence from our 
electoral arrangements today suggests that the two major political parties 
care little about minorities—a very serious indictment against them both. 
But the Socialists, it must be admitted, do not add insult to injury by 
rebuking Liberals for “ splitting the vote” when they use such limited 
electoral influence as is left to them. 

Cet animal est és méchant: Quand on lattaque il se défend 
seems to be the attitude of Conservatives. It remains to be seen what 
they will say if the electoral gamble results in Labour gaining a clear 
majority of seats with a clear minority of votes 

] have not space to argue the essential differences 
temperament more than in manifestoes, between Liberals and Conserva- 
tives; but I assure you, sir, that they exist and will continue to exist 
until the progressive Conservatives (whose existence it would of course 
be foolish to deny) have the courage to emancipate themselves from their 
party machine and their less enlightened colleagues.—Y ours, &c., 

Magdale ne College, ¢ ambridge. F. R. SALTER 


SPECTATOR, 


in emphasis and 


Roman Catholic Schools 


Sirn.—I should like to clarify a point which arises in your note concerning 
“The Church and the Schools.” You say that “immediate financial 
commitments are limited by the rate at which building licences can be 
obtained.” This, however, is not the case. The managers or governors 
of voluntary schools are expected to undertake immediate commitments 
once the development plan, in which their schools are contained, has 
been approved by the Minister of Education. They are expected to 


satisfy the Minister now that they are able and willing to meet costs of, 


reorganisation or rebuilding which may not, in fact, be incurred 
for another 15 or 20years. If the managers or governors of voluntary 
schools which are seeking “ aided status” fail to satisfy the Minister on 
this point, their schools are in danger of being classified as “ controlled 
schools.” The Catholic community in this country consider that this 
constitutes a threat to the very character of their schools as Catholic 
schools. They seek some means by which the threat may be removed, 
or at least indefinitely deferred, and for this purpose they are seeking 
at least some reconsideration of the procedure under Form 18 schools, 
by which the Minister carries out the duty imposed on him under 
Section 15 of the Education Act, 1944. This is the main point of the 
Catholic appeal at the present time, and it is a point which was 
emphasised, in his adoption address, by Mr. Harold Macmillan.—Y ours 
faithfully, + GeorGE ANDREW Beck, A.A., 
Co-adjutor Bishop of Brentwood. 
SS. Peter and Paul's, High Road, Hford, Essex. 

[A different view appears to be expressed in the Ministry of Education’s 
own memorandum on Roman Catholic schools, which states: “ Precise 
estimates are obviously out of the question, if only because much of the 
building cannot be put in hand for years to come.” No guarantee in 


ppecific figures is being required by the Ministry.—Eb., Spectator.] 
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THE EDITOR 


Sir,—May I express appreciation of the stand you have made against the 
claims of the Roman Catholics to preferential treatment in the nation’s 
schools. It has certainly never been demonstrated that children from 
schools where scripture-teaching is confined to the agreed syllabus have 
lower standards of conduct than children from denominational schools, 
What benefits to the community do these denominational schools bring? 
The evils arising from the segregation of one section of the nation’s 
children far outweigh any benefits which may be claimed, but have not 
proved, to result from the teaching of religious dogma in our elementary 
schools. The most pressing of all reforms, that of reducing the size of 
the classes, is pushed into the background while the battle rages. 

There are also other questions which need the careful consideration of 
every voter, questions of domestic and foreign policy which may affect 
the future of the world. But in this constituency, where the Roman 
Catholic vote represents about one fifth of the whole electorate, we have 
the unedifying spectacle of three candidates trimming their sails end 
setting a course calculated solely on how to gain that vote, which will 
be cast for the candidate who promises the cash benefit. Anyone 
opposing the Roman Catholic policy is readily accused of being anti- 
religious, which may explain why we wait in vain for a clearly uttered 
defiance, for which courage is heeded.—Yours faithfully, 

C. M. Howetts 

21 Brookfield Avenue, Crosby, Liverpool 23. 


Sir.—I wonder if you will allow be to try again to elicit a reply to my 
question, which was: What democratic principle can be invoked to defend 
the discrimination in favour of non-religious education? In your footnote 
to Dom Ralph Russell's letter in the Spectator of February 10th you say: 
“The whole question turns on the alleged ‘right’ to denominational 
education at the expense of the State.” The State, of course, has no 
money except what it collects from the pockets of private individuals. 
In the course of collection no one is asked what religious denomination 
he favours, or if he favours any; we are all just taxpayers. It is only 
when the money has been collected, and so become “ public money ” 
and is ripe for disbursement, that the question becomes important. 

The non-denominationalist then gets his full share, and the type of 
education he requires for his children is provided for him at the public 
expense, and no questions asked. But when the denominationalist asks 
for his type of education he is told he can’t have it—unless he is prepared 
to dip again into his private pocket. Why ?—Yours, &c., S. J. GosLina. 

The Priests House, Alton, Stoke-on-Trent. 

[Roman Catholics alone describe the education in publicly-supported 
schools as “non-religious.” If they want a different type of school for 
their own children it ts not unreasonable to require that they shall pay a 
small proportion of the cost of providing and running such schools.— 
Ep., Spectator.] 


Rommel and Montgomery 


Sirn.—Surely there are two possible reasons why Field-Marshal Mont- 
gomery “ was not among those who contributed to an appreciation of 
Rommel” in Brigadier Young’s biography, an omission which seems to 
have vexed Mr. Band. (Incidentafiy, Mr. Band is hardly entitled to say 
that Sir James Grigg in his review commented on this absentee from the 
eulogists “adversely,” when Sir James used the words “somewhat 
remarkably Montgomery is not one of these.”) 

Firstly, why should he have been? Everyone knows that Montgomery 
never underestimated Rommel: he would hardly have hung in his caravan 
photographs of his enemy, so that he might study Rommel’s features, 
if he had done so, and if he. later, in Captain Liddell Hart's words, 
“expressed the view that Rundstedt was the more formidable opponent 
of the two,” there was no slur in such a verdict. The Field-Marshal has 
paid tribute in the past to Rommel’s abilities, and his opinion of him 
as a commander is on record. Why then should he add to it? 

Secondly, do we know that Montgomery was invited to contribute his 
appreciation? If Sir James Grigg has found in Brigadier Young’s book 
that “ Montgomery is subjected to a subtly indirect process of belittlement 
which one reader at least found silly,” it is certainly on the cards that 
the Field-Marshal was not asked to contribute his piece. 

Mr. Band suggests that “ any army commander worth his salt would 
have achieved results similar to Montgomery ™ in Africa. One hopes that 
many other British generals would indeed have emulated Montgomery’s 
successes given the chance; but as any military historian will agree, 
success in battle is not just a matter of having the advantage over your 
opponent in numbers, supplies, or even tanks, much*though that helps. 
The inestimable service that Montgomery rendered the Eighth Army, as 
1 often heard from friends who had fought in it since the beginning (some 
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of whom had no great love for the Field-Marshal), was that he restored 
its morale, infused even the cynical with new enthusiasm, and made the 
soldiers believe that after all the many ebbings and flowings of the 
campaign they and he would win a decisive victory. And they and he 
did. Not for nothing did Major-General de Guingand say that Monty’s 
well-known beret, produced at the right moment, was worth a division. 

| found the implied disparagement in Mr. Band's letter disturbing, and I 
hope that others did so. It seems odd to wish to eatol a German general 
whom von Hassell described as Hitler’s “ darling” and largely blamed 
for the African “ mess,” and who had the doubtful honour of being 
assessed by Goebbels (the first to bark at those whose National Socialism 
seemed untrustworthy) as “an exemplary character,” at the expense of 
one of our Own commanders. but for whose efforts, and the efforts of 
other great soldiers, we might none of us be here. 

Rommel was a courageous and gifted soldier, who had, to quote Liddell 
Hart again, “a real touch of genius in the tactical field,” but he was 
clearly lacking in strategical grasp. One has only to think of Normandy. 
Field-Marshal Rommel’s ideal command was—I suggest it with no malice 
—an Army Corps.—Yours faithfully, R. N. B. Bretr-SMITH. 

Inverchapel, by Dunoon, Argyll. 


“ Middle-Class Argument” 


Sirn.—Mr. Willott’s contention, that a child’s education should depend 
upon his ability, is one of those principles easy to enunciate and to 
justify in theory, but less easy to put into practice with justice. I wonder 
what ability means at the age of li-plus, and by what test it is possible 
reliably to assess it. The infant prodigy and the moron may be easily 
recognisable, but it is the vast bulk we are concerned with, those who 
will grow up to be “ the average man.” Objective tests may, indeed do, 
give a rough guide of aptitude, but it is inevitably rough—and rough 
justice must result from reliance upon them. 

The best parent will do the vest he can for his child ; and certainly 
none will admit that his child is anything but bright, or at the very least 
one who will * develop later” if given a chance. The middle-class parent 
is entitled to his opinion of the school that is likely to give the child 
the best chance of this development, and, if he feels inclined, to maintain 
such a school, provided that it conforms with the Ministry's standards 
of efficiency. 

In making the sacrifice involved in paying fees for the type of educa- 
tion he thinks best for his child, the middle-class parent is doing a public 
service, and for so doing would seem to merit some measure of tax 
relief. For if his child is * able,” i.e., one who would have passed grammar 
school entrance, he is, by removing him or her from the competition, 
releasing a much-sought-after place for another. Although, as Mr. Willott 
says, it is common sense on the part of the State to make the best of the 
best, it is equally common sense to make the best possible of the naturally 
ess well-endowed. In these days good prevision is made for the best, 
better for the worst (if the recently published figures of the costs of the 
approved schools may serve as a guide), and very middling for the 
ordinary. If the middle-class parent's child belongs to this last large 
group-—as by the law of averages many must do—then he is doing a 
public service by getting his child brought up a better trained member of 
society than in present circumstances the admittedly inadequate provision 
of the State could do. 

It was, I suggest, lack of moral fibre rather than of a high L.Q. at 
1l-plus that was so lamentably noticeable in the statesmen we chose for 
our rulers between the wars.—Yours faithfully, RONALD LUNT. 


Liverpool College. 


Sin,—The correspondence provoked by Mr. D. Willott prompts me to 
recount a story heard recently in a railway train. A father, finding his 
small son making very heavy weather with his arithmetic homework, 
discovered that the boy had not grasped the principles involved. The 
father spent some time explaining these and then left the boy to do his 
homework. As a result the boy had no real difficulty, having for the 
first time mastered the rudiments of the subject. 

Some weeks later the father met the schoolmaster responsible for 
teaching his son arithmetic. The master asked if the father had been 
helping his son with his homework and was told that assistance had been 
limited to explaining the methods and purpose involved, not to doing 
the homework. “1 thought so,” said the schoolmaster. “ The boy’s work 
has greatly improved. But I wish you would stop doing so ; it isn’t fair 
to the boys whose parents can’t or don't help their children.” 

I do not know whether the story is true, although the traveller who 
told it declared it was and mentioned the town where it occurred. My 
purpose in recounting it is merely to call attention to a widespread 
attitude which would level down to mediocrity and limit the rewards of 
effort to the rewards of thosé content to do no more than sufficient “ to 
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get by.” It should not be necessary to add that teachers are probably 

less prone to this attitude than certain other sections of the community. 
Yours faithfully, W. G. Wittts. 
Reform Club, S.Wi. 


Sir.—lI see Jane says the Left “ howls with joy “ when they see a highly- 


trained woman scientist scrubbing the kitchen floor. And the sight 


“rouses in them all the delight of storm-troopers watching a Jewish 
violinist break stones.” 1 think Jane is a liar.—Yours truly, 
A. H. Brown, 


Northwood Farm, Hayling Island, Hants. 


. .* . . . 
Public Opinion in America 

Sir,—I will try to answer briefly some of the questions in Mr. Bernays’ 
letter. I cordially agree with him that “there is no one public opinion 
in America "—I learnt that important fact during visits to the United 
States forty years ago. I never meant to suggest that “ very many, perhaps 
most, Americans are pro-British today”; what I said was that I had 
“never found so much genuine friendship for Great Britain in all walks 
of life a 

“Why British goods cannot compete with American goods today.” 
My reply is: the tariff wall of nearly forty per cent. Since August, 
1914, Great Britain has been fighting for her life during ten years ; in the 
same period the U.S.A. has been at war for five years, and during the 
other five years was able to develop her industry free from war-time 
controls and restrictions. British goods are not usually advertised in 
the U.S.A. on the same nation-wide scale as American products, nor 
have some British exporters sufficiently studied local markets and 
psychology 

Why do Americans “* prefer to buy an American car to an English car, 
even though the price may be the same”? Presumably because the 
average American—-if there is such an individual—likes to own the same 
kind of car, with the same gadgets, as his neighbour's and enjoy the 
advantage of an efficient local service-station for repairs and spare parts. 
*“ Why we prefer English to American tweeds.” Probably because in the 
past London has been regarded as the male fashion centre of the world, 
and British exporters of cloth have long studied the requirements of thei: 
customers and gained a great reputation 

Mr. Bernays suggests that I am “* mistaken in thinking that Americans 
as a whole are against Attlee and for Churchill.” I wrote: “Mr 
Churchill's stock is very high, and several times I heard him referred 
to as ‘the greatest man of the age.” 1 continued: Americans are 
puzzled why during the present cold war the British electorate does not 
summon him once again to guide the nation through its difficulties.” 
The majority of Americans of all classes with whom I talked were 
cordial admirers of Mr. Churchill, and as far as I remember Mr. Attlee’s 
name was only mentioned twice; once by a Harvard professor, who 
said he thought that in political matters Great Britain was usually several 
years ahead of the United States, and that before long America would 
be following the example of the British Labour Government! 

Finally, on the subject of imperialism, Mr. Bernays observes: “ England 
finally let India get its freedom, but that was long after Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, by his good neighbour policy, broke up U.S. dollar imperialism 
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in Latin America.” Does your correspondent seriously suggest that 
Britain only offered India its freedom after Mr. Roosevelt's good- 
neighbour policy had been introduced ? Has Mr. Bernays forgotten the 
holding of the Round Table Conferences in London in 1930 and 1931, 
when the British Government offered India practically dominion status ? 
On that occasion, I understood at the time, agreement was reached on 
practically nine-tenths of the points at issue when Mr. Gandhi intervened, 
and the conference broke down. One of the leading Indian delegates who 
took part in the discussions, whose name I can furnish to Mr. Bernays, 
contirmed my views afterwards.—Yours faithfully, Evelyn Wrencu. 
The Mill House Marlow, Bucks. 


Profit-Sharing 


Sir,—It is not surprising that many people, seeing that profit-sharing 
is a good thing, do not understand why convinced and practising profit- 
sharers strongly oppose the proposal to enforce it by law. Hitherto, 
whenever begun with the object of benefiting employees, it has been a 
success. But that success has always been without compulsion. I believe 
that the profit-sharers of hitherto will agree with me in thinking that 
if it had been compelled, it would not have had the same beneficial 
result. At any rate the two proposals voluntary and compulsory profit- 
sharing, are not the same, and the benefits to the community that have 
followed voluntary would not have followed compulsory profit-sharing 
State-enacted profit-sharing would involve State regulations and State 
control. To enforce profit-sharing on unwilling employers, some 
authority would have to decide what salary the manager-owners should 
receive. ; 

The public at large have but vague ideas of what a business stocktaking 
means. They seem to think it a mere matter of arithmetic. It is that 
but much more also. In most businesses it involves the ad hoc valuation 
of goods in stock and debts by customers. For example, a maker of cloth 
may have 20 pieces in stock made at 8s. per yard, but yet owing to change 
of fashion he may not be able to get more than 6s. per yard for them. But 
if a government valuer had to be consulted he might say they should be 
valued at 8s. per yard. In nearly all businesses there are items as to 
which honest opinions may differ. In case of doubt who is to decide? 
For voluntary profit-sharing no control is needed, no clashing occurs. But 
the compulsion of unwilling employers would be the bringing in of 
trouble in the industry. 

What then is to be done? Gradually but steadily and surely profit- 
sharing is making its way. And its best guarantee for its future progress 
is its proved success, which I am confident will bring about its general 
adoption. May that time soon arrive.—Yours faithfully, 

Tueo. C. TAyLor 

The Moraine, Grassington, Yorks. 


Persia Today 


Sirn,—Mr. Philip’s article, Return of the Shah, in the Spectator of 
January 13th is so full of inaccuracies and prejudiced innuendoes that it 
borders on the fantastic. The ingenious assertion that the recent 
posthumous award of “The Great” to Reza Shah by the Majlis was 
“ sponsored, of course, by the Court” is contrary to facts and ignores 
recent Persian history. During the First World War the Persian people, 
who were neutrals, witnessed their territory being used and abused 
by the Allied armies as well as those of the Central Powers. When the 
war ended the country was in a chaotic state socially, economically and 
politically. The Central Government was too impotent to exercise any 
authority, and the writ of Teheran was hardly respected outside the gates 
of the capital. The feudal power of tribal lords and extraneous 
influences were widespread and permeated through every phase of the 
social and administrative structure of the country. Such was the 
background of the scene from which Reza Shah emerged. In a matter 
of a few years, from a feudalistic country he turned Persia into an 
orderly and well-conducted state with international prestige. Turbulent 
tribes were disarmed ; law and order established all over the country ; 
women emancipated; the national exchequer reorganised and the 
country linked up by railway and thousands of miles of roads con- 
structed; and, by far the most important contribution to Persian 
re-awakening, a fervent desire for self-esteem and self-respect revived 
In recognition of the great services rendered by Reza Shah the 15th 
Session of Majlis, considered by all sides to be one of the most 
independent, voluntarily paid a genuine tribute to these achievements 
The ovations and rejoicings manifested in Iran at the return of 
H.I1.M. Mohammad Reza Shah from his recent trip to the U.S.A. are a 
reflection of the true feelings of Persians for their young sovereign and 
democratic leader, whose sole concern since his accession to the throne 
has been the welfare and prosperity of his people. A sportsman, 
leading a simple fife, he has not spared any effort in this direction, 
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and has bequeathed his personal fortune and the greater part of his 
civil list to improve the social conditions of his people and to 
raise the standard of living in Iran. Moreover, the Shah has scrupulously 
governed by constitutional methods and his democratic demeanour has 
been recognised and admired all over the world. The Shah does not 
cherish any autocratic aspirations, and the harping on this refrain 
resembles a recurring decimal in that it loses value with each recurrence. 
With a fervent desire for reforms, social and economic, he has given 
leadership to the nation and has endeavoured to establish social justice 
and fight the destructive elements in the country who have blindly, and 
out of sheer ignorance, hindered Iran's progress. Consequently the mass 
of the people as well as the enlightened classes have pinned their future 
hopes and aspirations on him. The seven-year economic plan, which will 
undoubtedly raise the standard of living in Iran, and help industrial 
and technical enlightenment in every sphere, owes its inception and 
materialisation to the person of the Shah 

Provisions for the Senate were made in the Constitution of 1906, and 
the recent setting up of a second house was merely to implement a 
Constitutional Act and bring the functions of the legislature in line with 
the parliamentary practices of Western democracies. Your contributor, 
in searching for the shadow of a formula to solve the complicated 
problems facing the people of Iran, has abandoned the substance. The 
suggestion that “ the idea of some veiled form of dictatorship” is being 
played with is a familiar opening gambit by those who are out of touch 
with current mode of thought amongst the ruling classes and the masses 
in Iran and who are not prepared to judge objectively. It is a travesty 
of truth as well as good taste that so much is omitted and distorted 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

A. H. HaMzavi, 
Press Counsellor. 
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Persian Embassy, 


Intercommunion 


Sir, —Perhaps I may be allowed to offer a comment or two on the corre- 
spondence arising from my letter in the Spectator issue of January 20th. 
When the Vicar of Bamburgh, with the utmost friendliness and courtesy, 
offered to approach his Bishop with a view to my being given liberty 
to receive Holy Communion at St. Aidan’s, | opened my mind to him 
on the whole subject of intercommunion. Many are praying that the 
conference of Anglicans and Free Churchmen may be led to put forward, 
for the first time, proposals for intercommunion, not only in the special 
circumstances of village life, but generally As their report will not be 
issued until the end of 1950, some may think that we should treat this 
as a Sabbatical year and do nothing except maintain a judicious silence, 
be broken in December by the announcement of their 
recommendations. On the other hand, free interchange of opinion among 
friends is never out of place, and it is best in the end to speak out. Your 
correspondents have written in this spirit, but their letters betray an 
undercurrent of uneasiness in face of the present position. This uneasiness 
is prevalent among thoughtful people in all the Churches, and it is 


which will 





“The Spectator,” February 16th, 1850 


FRANCE.—M. Carlier wages unmitigated war with Socialism ; 
whether with the simple object of suppressing that political 
development, or of covering less abstract designs, is a matter 
of speculation even in Paris. He has issued another long 
proclamation, a complete political essay, to the Commissaries 
of Police on their duties in reference to approaching elections. 
I do not ask you to use your authority 
more than another,” he proceeds 

‘prevent delusion, rectify 


Premising the phrase “ 
in favour of one candidate 

to require of them that they 
ideas, and establish the truth of facts.” They must point out 
how the Socialism has a confusion of lying 
hypocritica has degenerated into a revolutionary pretext, 
ind become the mere flag of demolition; 
men of party propagate Socialist 
writings is composed—the idle and envious intrigans of all 
ranks, who have nothing to lose and everything to gain by 
anarchy Quoting the President, that “the 


duty of every government is to combat false ideas and to direct 


false 
word become 
ideas 
must show honest 
who 


what elements the 


language of the 


those which are true, by placing itself boldly at the head of 
them,” “ our duty is pointed out to us in these lines. Let us 
prove, gentlemen, that the Police is not merely a vigilant and 


repressive authority ; it is 4 moral magistracy.’ 
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perhaps for our brethen of the conference to put an end to it by 
initiating bold and comprehensive proposals. 

To come to the heart of the matter, are we sufficiently agreed about 
the meaning of the sacrament to make it meet and right that we should 
share it together ? If not, then there is no more to be said, and the 
cleavage must remain. But I am persuaded otherwise. In Readings in 
St. John’s Gospel—a book that towers above most of the devotional 
literature of our times—William Temple unfolds his own conception 
of Holy Communion: a conception so scriptural, reasonable, com- 
prehensive and spiritually helpful that it has been welcomed by men 
and women of differing tradition, training and outlook, and might, with 
advantage, be made the basis of further common study. But even s0, 
it will not be mainly by argument or discussion that we shall come 
to a common mind, but through a shared experience. Richard Hooker 
had the right of it when he said: “ This heavenly food is given for the 
satisfying of our empty souls, and not for the exercising of our curious 
and subtile wits.” 

If a communicant, Anglican or non-Anglican, can sincerely say: 

Here, O my Lord, I see Thee face to face: 
Here would I touch and handle things unseen ; 
Here grasp with firmer hand the eternal grace, 
And all my weariness upon Thee lean. 
what more shall be required of him? Is it not enough ?—Yours 
faithfully, Joun A. PATTEN 
Lindisfarne, Grassy Lane, Sevenoaks. 
[This correspondence is now closed.—Eb., Spectator.] 


More Post Office Shortcomings 


Sir,— May I draw your attention to a new Post Office imposition? On 
receipt of my telephone account for the six months ending December 
31st last, | asked for details for some of the trunk calls for which I had 
been charged. These were duly supplied, but enclosed was a printed slip 
(bearing a Stationery Office number, so presumably it is in general use) 
informing me that “if similar details are required in future it will be 
necessary to make a charge of 4d. (plus surcharge) for every 25 entries 
or less per month.” 

It is surely an elementary right of every person to know for what he 
is paying, and in default of such information to withhold payment. Ifa 
business firm adopted the attitude now taken by the Post Office, it would 
soon lose its customers, Because the Post Office is a State monopoly it 
can keep its customers waiting for six months before rendering an account, 
and now proposes to make an additional charge to those who have the 
effrontery to wish to know for what they are being charged. What a 
racket !—Yours faithfully. CLARE MANSEIL 

Holm Place, Windlesham, Surrey. 


Gen, Repeat Gen 


Sirn,—One of your readers in Washington received the other day his 
copy of the Spectator of January 20th containing an article of mine on 
United States policy in the Far East ; and a sentence he read there caused 
him to sit bolt upright in his chair. The sentence was: 

He (Secretary of Defence Johnson) sent a military delegation 
to Japan which consulted General MacArthur, flew back to 
Washington with the General, and provoked what is described as 
an all-day meeting of the Joint Chiefs of Staffs. 

Your Washington reader lost no time at all in demanding to be told 
how I alone of all the newspapermen here knew of a secret visit to 
Washington of General MacArthur—a mildly sensational bit of 
information, all things considered. 

I have read the article in the Spectator and that is what it says all right 
I have also read a copy of the article as despatched, and what if says 
is this: 

He sent a military delegation to Japan which consulted General 
MacArthur, flew back to Washington with the gen, and provoked, &c 

It is clear enough now that I should have said that the military 
delegation flew back with the dope or the low-down. This will be a 
lesson to me not to puzzle British readers with English slang when it is 
possible to use the better-known American lingo.—Yours, &c., 

Ropert WaAttHMAN 


National Press Building, Washington 4, D.C. 


Why Snob? 
Sir.—In my boyhood days I well remember my father and others of his 
generation referring to a bootmaker or boot repairer as a snob.—Yours, 
&e., H. J. Lewis 
The Manse, 4 Stanley Place. Salop Road, Oswestry. 
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talk about? Their children, clothes, husbands? .. . 
inevitably. At this very moment housewives 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Czech Tragedy 


Czechoslovakia Enslaved. By Hubert Ripka. (Gollancz. 18s.) 
East Wind Over Prague. By Jan Stransky. (Hollis and Carter. 10s. 6d) 


At the end of the last war the experiment was made throughout 
practically the whole of Liberated Europe of co-operation in the 
Government between Communists and Democrats. It was very 
rapidly abandoned—in the East by the Communist seizure of power 
and in the West by the Democrats’ exclusion of the Communists. 
Alone in Europe the Czechs persisted in the experiment through 
three patient years, and it was probably only the serious deteriora- 
tion in the relations between Moscow and the Western Powers 
which dictated its abrupt conclusion by the Communists in 
February, 1948. But throughout those three years there was an 
unremitting struggle for powe: between Communists and Demo- 
crats. The detailed history of that conflict is now told for the first 
time, and has especial interest for the Western world because it 
was fought right up to the end on democratic lines and in a highly 
developed political and industrial State. 

Hubert Ripka, as a Minister in the Czechoslovak Government, 
first in exile in London during the war and subsequently in charge 
of foreign trade in the Government in Prague, was in a strong 
position from the first both to witness and to participate in the 
struggle for power between Democrats and Communists. He gives 
the whole story, from the passivity of the Communists during the 
period of German-Russian alliance and their successful bid for 
position in the Czechoslovak Government formed in Moscow in 
1944, to the end of the long, relentless battle fought by the Demo- 
crats in every sphere of public and private life, both for co-operation 
with and resistance to domination by the Communists. Ripka was 
always associated with the policy of co-operation, both with the 
Czech Communists and with the Soviet Union, and this book is im- 
portant because it is in no sense a recantation. On the contrary, 
Ripka is still convinced that it was not merely the only possible 
policy, but, indeed, the right policy, was already bearing fruit, and 
would have succeeded, given adequate support from the West. In 
his opinion the Democrats were gaining strength, and would have 
considerably improved their position at the elections which were 
due to be held. It was, he considers, fear of this, together with the 
deteriorating international situation, which led Moscow to inter- 
vene and pass the word to the Czech Communists to seize power 
before their failure to win democratically became apparent. 

As Stransky points out in his book, if the Czech Democrats had 
had anything like the backing which the Communists enjoyed in 
the Soviet Union, the battle for democracy could have been won 
by purely democratic means. As it was, the two fundamental 
premises on which Czech Democratic policy was based were re- 
moved simultaneously: co-operation between Moscow and _ the 
Western Powers broke down, and the Czech Communists gave up 
the pretence of playing the game according to democratic rules, 








_ The Story of Animal Life 


MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. | 


A book that magnificently meets the need of the 
present generation for an authoritative, compre- 
hensive and finely illustrated work on animals and 
their behaviour. 

Dr. Maurice Burton, of the Natural History 
Museum, assisted by leading zoologists all over the 
world, presents a survey of the whole animal 
kingdom. The illustrations are all of /iving animals, 
and there are over a thousand in colour and in 
black and white. 


Large Crown Quarto. Two vols. £3 3s net, the set 
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respecting constitutional forms, permitting the free exercise of 
opinion and abiding by its decisions. It had been an unremitting 
battle to force them to do so, but Ripka thinks that in the main 
the Democrats were succeeding ; even such revolutionary institu- 
tions as the National Committees set up after liberation had been 
transformed into a form of democratic local government. 

In one important sector, however, that of control of the police, 
the battle was anything but won, and it was in this sector that the 
Democrats decided to precipitate the crisis: 

“We fully realised the gravity of the situation: in order not to 
leave the Communists a free hand, in order not to permit them to 
institute a police régime, admitted or camouflaged, without firing a 
shot, it was necessary for us to . take the offensive.” 

The twelve Democratic Ministers resigned from the Government 
on the understanding with Benes that he would not accept their 
resignations until after new elections. The Democrats hoped that 
Communist control of the internal security services was still in- 
sufficient to prevent a free vote in which Communist strength would 
be reduced. For four days Benes held to his word, but on the 
fifth he suddenly gave way to the Communists: 

“We were never to see Benes again; never again did we receive 
any message from him. To this moment we have never been able 
to find out what happened in the Hradcany during that fatal morning 
of February 25th, 1948.” 

As one reads the account of those days of crisis, one is struck 
by the helplessness of Democrats confronied with a revolutionary 
situation. While the Communists seized key buildings, called out 
their followers, arrested their opponents, prevented paper from 
reaching printing presses, occupied the radio station, organised 
mass demonstrations, the Democrats waited for President Benes to 
exercise his constitutional right of forming a Government. “In 
order not to permit them to institute a police régime . . . without 
firing a shot...” No shot was fired, and the police régime was insti- 
tuted, just as Munich was accepted ten years before, with full legal 
forms and the consent of President Benes. And yet no one doubted, 
either inside or outside the country, that once again the Czech 
people were broken-hearted slaves. Hard words were said at the 
time about the Democratic leaders whose policy was thought to have 
led to this catastrophe, and yet, if one reads Jan Stransky’s book 
together with Ripka’s, one cannot but contrast the fearless, upright, 
unfaltering attitude of men like Ripka, Drtina, Zenkl and Jan 
Stransky’s father, Jaroslav Stransky, with the corrupt, frightened, 
greedy and self-interested attitude of the “litthe man” who went 
through the German occupation and the Russian liberation and 
sought safety in the Communist Party. 

Stransky’s book is a brilliant picture of the psychological atmo- 
sphere obtaining in the Occupied countries after the war, and it is 
a terrible indictment of the means which the Communists use to 
turn free men into Communist sheep  Stransky’s book is as 
passionate and biased as Ripka’s is restrained and nobly unbitter, 
and yet both should be read if the way in which a democratic 
country goes Communist is to be understood. Ripka has proved 
that, whatever his political future, his powers as a historian will be 
of great value to the Western world. His present book, like the one 
he wrote on the Munich crisis eleven years ago, which has been 
quoted by historians from Churchill to Wheeler Bennett, will be 
one which no historian of the post-war world can afford to ignore. 

SHIELA GRANT DUFF. 


The Aesthetic Experience 


Aesthetics and History. By Bernard Berenson. (Constable. gs.) 


OLD admirers of Mr. Berenson’s early publications, say Florentine 
Painters and The Golden Urn, may gladly recognise in this latest 
book his two characteristics, a fine art-scholarship, deepened now and 
widened, but still illuminated by living enthusiasm, and an agreeable 
tang of mischief only mellowed by time. In his introduction he 
says, “ | wish indeed that I had contradicted myself more.” He has, 
in fact, only confessed to “ seeming ” contradictions, but at least, if 
one should “seem” to differ, one wili also be cither agreeing or 
remedying an oversight. We are, then, not to expect any very rigid 
logic or very precise use of terms—such as value, intuition, ideation 
in fact not an aesthetic philosophy at all. What we get is the 
most solid material for founding or criticising such philosophy, a 
material abounding in media axiomata admirably grounded. 
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Ready Today 


THE CAIRNGORMS 


ON FOOT & SKI 
V. A. FIRSOFF 


The highest, least accessible and least written about 
British hills are here vividly described in all their aspects. 
Well-known climber, skier, artist, photographer and 
author of The Tatra Mountains, etc., Mr. Firsoff has spent 
many years among the windswept plateaux, rocks, ski- 
runs and forests of the Cairngorms. Lavishly illus. 15/- 





For all lovers of Britain 


The COUNTY BOOKS 


Edited by Brian Vesey-FitzGerald 


are indispensable. Gracefully 
and expertly written by know- 
ledgeable authors, beautifully 
illustrated and produced they 
“set a new standard for topo- 
graphical writing.” —Observer. 


NORTHUMBERLAND 
HERBERT L. HONEYMAN 


A well-known Newcastle architect covers every aspect of 
life both past and present in England’s northernmost 
county. Fully illustrated. 15/- 
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ELECTION READING 


Must Night Fall ? 


by Major TUFTON BEAMISH 
A study of Communist tactics in Eastern Europe. With 
a Preface by Rt. Hon. Harold Macmillan. 
12s. 6d. 


Our Threatened Industries 
by EVELYN HULBERT-POWELI 


The case against further nationalisation, presented with 
Foreword by W. J. Brown. 
45. 6d, 


Monkeying with Your Money 


by H. E. CRAWFURD and ERNEST SHORT 





facts and figures. 


The record of five years’ Socialist spending of public 


money examined, 
25s 


Fi fty Years On 


by COLM BROGAN 
Traces the changing character of the British Labour 
movement over the last fifty years. 
2s. 
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The Dukays 
LAJOS ZILAHY 


««,.. A richness even a mag- 
nificence.’’- Sunday Times. ‘ 

«Full of dash and colour, 
delicacy and coarseness, It is, 
for all its glitter, all its power- 
ful romantic impulse, a 
thoroughly adult work,’’— 


Daily Telegraph. 12s, 6d. 
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Criticism and Creation 
Sir Herbert Grierson 


A collection of five valuable papers on both criticism 
in general and on particular aspects of Donne and 
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The two purposes of the book are, first, to claim that a very 
powerful influence on the developmefit of our race is that of artists, 
and, second, to discover what styles of art may use that power most 
favourably for the “ civilisation and humanising * of mankind. The 
latter attempt furnishes a refutation of the theory expounded in 
T. E. Hulme’s Speculations, though the book is not mentioned, Mr. 
Berenson preferring to go to its sources. This theory was that there 
are two different kinds of art, one Mediterranean, Hellenist, Renais- 
sance, humanist, where the forms are flowing and vital, the other 
Eastern or primitive, where they are geometrical and abstract. The 
former puts perfection in the human plane, the second “ where it 
should be,” in an unchanging other world. 

To me Mr. Berenson’s criticism of this preference is substantially 
conclusive, though it suffers, in comparison with Hulme’s terse 
lucidity, by some rich diffusiveness and consequent obscurity of logic. 
It consists in a version of the “ Empathy ” theory—that we delight, 
as Wordsworth says, to contemplate our own passions and volitions 
in the goings-on of the universe, and are habitually compelled to 
create them where we do not find them. At first this version still 
seems nearer to the variant of “ Vernon Lee ” than to Lipps’ original 
doctrine, concentrating rather on localised sensations of breathing, 
grasp or muscular effort than on emotions, but this is later modified 
in a more Crocean sense. 

The title of the fourth chapter, “ History,” seems to promise a 
support for the first thesis propounded, that artists exercise a 
powerful influence on the development of our race. But we are 
disappointed ; for its subject is hardly distinguishable from that ot 
the fifth, “ Art-History Specifically,” being largely devoted to the 
methodology of the history of art. These two chapters seem less 
earefully written or corrected for the press than the earlier. The 
book is briefly summarised on the last page: — 

* History is the story of how man is being humanised. 
“ Art-history is the story of what art has contributed to that end 
“No history can be written without axiomatic values, consciously 
manifested, or unconsciously assumed. 
* Values cannot exist without a valuer. 
man.” 
For the fourth aphorism I should have preferred to say less con- 
troversially, ““ We have no experience of values except in life.” And 
I feel that we have a more worthy summary on pp_ 102-3. 

“ The subject, the illustration, is so necessary to the arts of visual 
representation, that without it these arts cannot exist. Without 
spiritual significance the work of art may sink to the level of an 
object engaging the interest of the wine taster. . .. There are those 
who love a picture as they love a friend, a child, a landscape, a 
noble action, the heroic dead, as they love magnificence, simplicity, 
dreaming and musing and talking, but each in a distinct way, not to 
be confused one with another. It may be argued that they alone 
fully and wholly appreciate the work of art, even if they are more 
interested in the content than the form, without thinking of either.” 


We know no valuer but 


{n his mischievous mood Mr. Berenson professes a “fear of 


trespassing on the preserves of the incorporated schoolmen,” but 
I could wish he had ventured to explore them more deeply. I have 
never been prosecuted for my own excursions; and, if he had 
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disregarded the notice-boards, I think he would have found behind 
the law of trespass less of a corporation than a chimaera. I should 
have wished to be made sure whether, like Plato, he really thinks 
of aesthetic experiences as a potent means of educating mankind 
for a political and social Utopia, or, which I believe he does, as a 
valuable end in itself, not as means only but as one constituent of 
the good life, sometimes conflicting with others. If he had made 
this clear he might have been more sympathetic with Croce’s 
“ expressionism ” and sound a half-truth, to which his own is com. 
plementary, even in Hulme. But I am deeply grateful for his book 
as it stands, indispensable both for art criticism and for the 
philosophy of beauty. E. F. Carrirt, 


Twentieth-Century Church 


Volume Two. 


The Church of England in the Twentieth Century. 

By Roger Lloyd. (Longmans, 18s. 6d.) 
THe quality emerging most plainly from the second volume (1919- 
1939) of Canon Lloyd's skilful and scholarly book is the vitality 
of the Church of England. Emphasis is necessary, for many still 
have the impression of a Church dwindling alike in numbers and 
in influence ; and yet, as Canon Lloyd well shows, the charge can 
hardly be sustained. In the twenty years of which he writes, Randall 
Davidson, Cosmo Lang, William Temple and Cyril Garbett were 
the Archbishops of the two Provinces, men whose leadership of 
any Church in any age would have been distinguished. Among 
theologians were penetrating and original thinkers like Quick, 
Hoskyns, Thornton and Streeter ; among religious, Frere, Talbot, 
Kelly and Mother Maribel. There were priests like Dick Sheppard, 
Studdert-Kennedy and Basil Jellicoe ; and in the literature of religion 
the names of Evelyn Underhill, T. S. Eliot, Charles Williams, C. S. 
Lewis and Dorothy Sayers were, and are, known far outside any 
narrow ecclesiastical circle. Such men and women—statesmen, 
priests, thinkers and writers—would not be found in a dying or 
decadent society. 

A further thought suggested by Canon Lloyd's book is the fidelity 
with which the Church has reflected the mood of the nation. The 
suspicions and disillusionment which followed the First World War 
were in Church as well as in State. There were the young men 
back from France, and there was the Old Gang entrenched in 
positions of authority. So life and liberty presently gave place to 
the impatience of a parson, the inspiration of the appeal to all 
Christian people was lost in quagmires of negotiation, and the 
Church became whipping-boy for all who had once hoped for too 
much and were not as truly thankful as they should have been for 
what they received. 

But they received a lot, and the years of frustration, as Canon 
Lloyd rightly insists, were also years of significant accomplishment 
Over Reunion the actual progress seems little enough. Malines, 
Kikuyu and the work of the Fellowship of St. Alban and St. Sergius 
read like stories of failure ; but a sense of fellowship, absent from 
Christendom since A.D. 500, was re-born, a conviction that the 
divisions, however deep, were wrong and that unity, however difli- 
cult, was right. Or there was the development of the idea of the 
redemption of society, of the union of sacramentalism and sociology 
William Temple was its doughtiest champion in thought and Basil 
Jellicoe of the St. Pancras Housing Society in action. The growth 
in quality and quantity of the overseas missions, to receive s0 
remarkable a vindication in Japanese-occupied territories during 
the last war, the extraordinary revival of Bible-reading through the 
Bible-Reading Fellowship, the new ordering of the cathedrals were 
other symptoms of vigour and enterprise. 

The true life of the Church, however, is always in the parishes. 
To deal adequately with these, without either losing the wood in 
the trees or the trees in the wood, might appear an almost impossible 
task : but Canon Lloyd keeps a fair balance, first giving a general 
picture, then taking two or three typical parishes, and so showing 
the valiant effort to meet the need of times in which the priest with 
a diminished income was called upon to encounter growing demands. 
Indeed, Canon Lloyd scarcely allows enough for the financial revo- 
lution in those years. The Church of England used to be wealthy 
and now, stripped of tithe and mineral royalties, is poor. That in 
such circumstances she should have attempted more and not less 
is to her credit. 
though some 
the increase of unity within the 


On the other hand, he is surely right to emphasise 
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The table below shows some of the 
goods that the British West Indies bought 
from Britain in 1948. There is a market, 


too, for many other British products. 


Write for our new booklet ‘ Overseas Markets’. It contains detailed 


trade tables for the British West Indies and other territories where the 
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The first rule of good 


investment 15 


SAFETY 
OF CAPITAL 


There are few things more galling than to save moncy, carefully 
invest your savings, and then day by day watch them depreciate. 
That has been the common lot lately but not the experience of 
those men and women who, making dead sure of both Capital 
and Interest, have invested their savings—large or small—in the 
Planet Building Society. 

The money so invested is not subject to fluctuation—it neither 
rises nor falls. The pound or the thousand pounds you invest 
remains a pound or a thousand pounds. And while it remains 
with the Society it earns good interest for you—2}° net, the 
Society paying the Income Tax. 

At short notice you can withdraw all or part of your money, but 
there is a limit to what you can invest—£2,500 in a year, £5,000 
altogether. Sums from £1 upwards accepted. 


Full details, prospectus, etc., on application to 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Founded 1848 Assets exceed £6,000,000 
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Church. He believes the old quarrels out-dated, the wrangling of 
Anglo-Catholic, Protestant and Modernist a thing of the past, the 
flaring up over the Prayer Book being “ the bright flicker of a dying 
flame.” He shows the Church of today as a synthesis of the best 
in the three parties, moving on now from bygone sterile con- 
troversies to her larger task—“ the re-founding of the Christian 
doctrine of man in twentieth century society.” J. G. LOCKHART. 


Before the Romans 


(Oxford University Press.  ¢s.) 





British Prehistory. By Stuart Piggott. 


SINCE it took over the Home University Library, the Oxford 
University Press has been replacing old titles as well as adding 
new volumes. No title was so much in need of replacement as 
Munro's Prehistoric Britain, which, though re-issued in 1928, at a 
time when men like Childe, Fox, Crawford, Fleure, Peake and 
Kendrick were revolutionising British prehistory, still smacked 
strongly of the days of 1913 when it was first issued, and prehistory 
was slowly assimilating the shocks administered by Pitt-Rivers and 
Abercromby. The O.U.P. has been fortunate in securing Professor 
Piggott to write this volume to replace Munro, and he has brought 
to the task his great knowledge of prehistoric archaeology as well 
as that broad historical imagination and that lucidity of exposition 
which characterise all his writings. 

Piggott well realises that, while archaeology must be the basis 
of all prehistorical scholarship, the aim of the prehistoric 
archaeologist is to write history—that specialised, incomplete, 
anonymous history that lies at the beginning of the human past. 
It is, | think, no accident that the word archaeology does not appear 
in the title. Archaeological literature is notoriously difficult, and 
to vulgarise archaeology successfully is hard. Piggott has succeeded 
to a greater degree than had hitherto seemed to me possible, not 
only in making the results of archaeology readable to an 
unspecialised public, but in transmuting the archaeological facts 
about pre-Roman Britain into history. This is an outstanding 
achievement of synthesis and scholarship, and should be read by 
every serious student of early Britain. 

But this book should not be dismissed by the professional 
archaeologist as another, if brilliant, work of popularisation. Small 
though it is, it is packed with facts and comment, and Professor 
Piggott has something new and interesting to say on almost every 
aspect of his subject—the origin of the Abernethy folk, for 
example, the purpose of causewayed camps, the date of the Roos 
Carr model longboat, or the origin of the Clyde-Carlingford tombs 
and the Orkney stalled cairns. His chapter on the Neolithic in 
Britain is a most masterly summary, and gives us a foretaste of the 
detailed exposition to be published in his forthcoming Neolithic 
Cultures of the British Isles. 

There will be, without any doubt, many editions of this book 
before it. too, will have to be rewritten in the light of new dis- 
coveries. 1 think that that rewriting will see the abandonment of 
the framework of Stone, Bronze and Iron Ages used by Piggott 


as by Munro. These technological divisions mask the significant 
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17, 1950 
groupings of historical facts. They were good enough for archaeo. 
logical treatment ; they cannot be the real framework for writing 
prehistory. Already Professor Piggott’s analysis here shows how 
more closely linked to the Iron Age than to the Middle Bronze 
Age is the Late Bronze Age. 

Let us hope that, encouraged by the success which this book will 
have, the Oxford University Press will proceed to the revision of 
the other prehistoric titles in this series. Myres’s Dawn of History 
and Burkitt’s Our Forerunners were classics in their time, but are 
now thirty years old. Perhaps, in the end, the Press may even 
persuade its parent university that at Oxford, no less than in that 
University in the Home which this series still so excellently serves, 
there is, by the middle of the twentieth century, a place for pre- 
history in any scheme of liberal education. GLYN E. Danict. 


Eastern Wall Paintings 


Wall Paintings from Ancient Shrines in Central Asia. 
(Oxford University Press, 


By F. H, 


Andrews. Two Volumes. £10 10s. od.) 


IN his foreword Mr. Andrews pays a whole-hearted tribute, in 
which readers of his book will fully concur, to the memory of 
Sir Aurel Stein and to the arduous archaeological work which he 
carried out for the Government of India, to whom credit js due 
for having sponsored this book. The account given of exploratory 
journeys in search of material, of dangers and obstacles encountered 
and overcome, and of difficulties surmounted, particularly in the 
removal of wall-paintings from ruined shrines where they were 
exposed to danger of damage and defacement, is in itself of great 
interest. Carefully packed, the sections of painted plaster “ were 
then conveyed by camel, yak, buffalo, bullock-cart, railway 
to their destination.” As they are reproduced in this volume, the 
paintings may be appreciated as most interesting examples of 
Eastern art; and it must be said that the best of them exhibit to 
the full the qualities of rich design, colour and pattern usually 
associated with that art. The plates, both in monochrome and in 
colour, are excellent, and the latter appear convincing, despite the 
difficulties under which they were produced, in the absence of the 
originals preserved at New Delhi. 

In his detailed descriptions of individual works, Mr. Andrews 
relates many of the legends depicted ; but a brief general account 
of Buddhist philosophy and iconography would have been welcome 
to the majority of readers, who are almost entirely ignorant of 
both ; for, as Ananda Coomaraswamy remarked, “one might as 
well attempt the study of Christian or Buddhist art without a know- 
ledge of the corresponding philosophies as attempt the study of a 
mathematical papyrus without the knowledge of mathematics.” 
Mr. Andrews refers to “the occurrence in the late mediaeval art 
of Europe of motives and forms found in Buddhist paintings in 
Central Asia,” saying truly that it “presents a field of research 
of considerable interest.” The student of English mediaeval wall- 
painting will notice resemblances such as the use of double out- 
lining, and the custom of filling the lower part of the wall-space 
with an ornamental dado, which in this country, during the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, usually took the form of a painted drapery. 
What appear to be resemblances in technique are also observable ; 
but since no full account is given of the technical methods employed 
in these Eastern works, which are referred to somewhat vaguely as 
being “in tempera.” it is not possible to make _ technical 
comparisons 

The comments on the preservation of wall-paintings are sound 
in so far as they relate to the application of varnishes, which darken 
and obscure the work in course of time; but there are other 
protective methods free from this disadvantage. The assertion that 
no preservative treatment whatever is necessary indicates an ex- 
perience which, though happy, has been somewhat limited ; for 
works with the pigments themselves in sound condition, even if 
they are on broken sections of plaster, present but comparatively 
slight difficulties in the way of preservation. It remains a question 
what Mr. Andrews would do if confronted by paintings from which 
the binding medium has perished, leaving the pigment in the form 
of loose dust upon the wall; or else in flakes, partially detached 
and ready to fall ; or in brittle scales, curled away from the surface, 
which therefore have to be pressed into position and secured ; or 
even what action he would feel obliged to take if he knew that 
a painting in a sound state was to remain exposed to all the hazards 
inseparable from its position in a building in ordinary use, instead 
of being removed to the comparative safety of a museum. 

E. W. TrIsTRAM 
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of looking after herself frequently becomes a burden. 
. &§ If, however, she has a knowledgeable friend to whom 
to turn, life becomes easier and happier for her. 
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The Good Old Days 


For What We Have Received. 


16S.) 


The Autobiography of Francis Toye. 


(Heinemann, 


Tuts book is not to be recommended to Socialists or social planners, 
whom it will infuriate—unless, of course, they like to take it as a 
manual guide to the bad old days. Mr. Toye writes with engaging 
simplicity of his career as music critic and man about town during 
the last years of the reign of the gentleman-amateur, when (as he 
nostalgically recalls) there was no nonsense about merit and social 
connections were more useful to a man in search of a job than any 
number of degrees or diplomas. 


Beginning with his life as a boy at Winchester, where his father 
‘was a housemaster and he himself a scholar, he gives a pleasant and 
easy-going account of what must have been a pleasant and easy- 
going life in the musical circles of first Edwardian and then post- 
1918 London, varied by long holidays in France and Italy and hardly 
jnterrupted by the 1914-18 war. Perhaps a phrase of his own 
* fashionable Bohemian London ”—describes most clearly the point 
of view from which the book is written. Mr. Toye is patently 
proud of his prejudices, which are sociological rather than artistic 
or intellectual. The concept of the gentleman is central in his philo- 
sophy of life, and this probably accounts for the rare appearance 
in his narrative of members of those “ lesser breeds without the law,” 
whom one might expect to meet in the autobiography of a music 
critic. Many would, no doubt, be written off by him as highbrows, 
a term which he uses in a vague pejorative sense which whets the 
reader's appetite for a sharper definition. 

There is altogether very little about music and not much more 
about musicians. In one passage he speaks of English music as 
having “ never been nearer breaking into bloom than in the years 
immediately before 1914,” This is a puzzling—and presumably 
revealing—judgement coming from one who assisted in an official 
capacity at the full flowering of such composers as Holst, Vaughan 
Williams, Bax, Bliss and Walton. It is hard to believe that Mr. Toye 
thought more highly of the group of composers coming to maturity 
in 1914, of whom he mentions Cyril Scott, Percy Grainger, Frank 
Bridge and Eugene Goossens: and yet his words seem to bear no 
other interpretation. Certainly his enthusiasm seems most spon- 
taneous for the music of Verdi and Rossini, and he has little more 
sympathy with modern music than with modern social and political 
ideals. Yet this confirmed /audator temporis acti recognises the 
part played by his own class and generation in bringing the régime 
to its death, and, although by age and temperament an Edwardian, 
he pays whole-hearted tribute to the superiority of Victorian ideals 
and ways of life. 

The most winning characteristics of the book are its naiveté and 
its good humour. Few writers have the assurance to admit to 
unfashionable failings, to those which diminish rather than magnify 
them in the eves of their readers. And there is something endearing 
in his admission that “ after a thirty-five years’ acquaintance I am 
still a little afraid of Somerset Maugham because he is the one 
person in the world who, I feel, deliberately and successfully sets 
out to make me feel ill at ease.” 


MARTIN COOPER. 
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Fiction 


King of the Bastards. By Sarah Gertrude Millin. (Heinemann, 
1258. 6d.) 

The Crusaders. By Stelan Heym. (Cassell. gs.) 

The Factory. By Vera Panova. Translated from the Russian by Moura 
Budberg. (Putnam gs. 6d.) 

The Dreams. By Anne Sebastian, (Cape. 12s. 6d.) 


How often, in noting the “ unwritten ” character of so much serious- 
minded fiction at the present time, one recalls the magisterial shock 
and dismay of Henry James's protest against “ saturation” as the 
measure of value in the new novel of the Georgian period. Even 
in 1914 the Magus feared the worst from the too expository example 
of his younger contemporaries. “The act of squeezing out to the 
utmost the plump and more or less juicy orange of a particular 
acquainted state and of letting this affirmation of energy, however 
directed or undirected, constitute for them the ‘treatment’ of a 
theme "—this, James gravely and meditatively opined, was an awful 
portent. A portent it certainly was. As often as not nowadays the 
intelligent novel seems to be one in which treatment, or a narrative 
point of view, or the craft of fiction itself, is swamped by an over- 
flow of subject. In varying degrees three of the four novels this 
week are examples of the “ saturated” or “ unwritten” novel. 

Mrs. Sarah Gertrude Millin’s excuse in this instance is, no doubt, 
that she is as much the historian in King of the Bastards as story- 
teller. Thoughtful, perceptive, vigorously capable, with the sort of 
clarity of mind and feeling that in a woman is often called masculine, 
her fiction is always to be taken seriously and is seldom without a 
cutting edge or telling irony. Here, however, in a chronicle of “ the 
tragedy of colour which is South Africa,” she has got lost in an 
obscure thicket of historical reconstruction. The prodigious career 
and personality of Coenraad Buys, whose descendants today 
apparently form a colony of half-breeds in the Northern Transvaal, 
were worth disengaging for their own sake and for the curious light 
they cast upon the bloody horror and racial confusion of the Union's 
beginnings during the decades before the Voortrekkers crossed the 
Orange River. Mrs. Millin, unfortunately, is too busy piecing 
together fragments of a scattered record to have time for a great 
deal more The book comes to us with a foreword by General 
Smuts, who describes it as her magnum opus. It is scarcely that, 
The string of brief chapters is hung with graphic episodes of tribal 
war and treachery, snatches of Kaffir song and ceremony and hints 
of Mrs. Millin’s recurring wonder at a still half-legendary South 
African past, but all this, interesting though it is, amounts to some- 
thing less than a satisfying novel. 


The 650-odd large pages of The Crusaders are too many: this is 
saturation with a vengeance. Mr. Heym, German by birth, 
engaged in psychological warfare as a sergeant in the U.S. Army 
in France and Germany during 1944-45. He seems to have put into 
his picture of war everything he knew about it and possibly more. 
Sprawling and unselective, without any sort of distinction of style. 
the novel has nevertheless genuine merit in its own specifically 
American and immature kind: it is a better job of work. I think, 
than the recently published The Young Lions, by Mr Irwin Shaw, 
which in some ways it resembles. The bragging G.I. sentiment, that 
is to say, is taken at its face value, the troops are uninterruptedly 
woman-hungry, this or that warrior “needs a_ psychiatrist.” and 
there is the usual abundance of specially brutal and revolting scenes. 
What distinguishes Mr. Heym’s picture from that provided by other 
American war novelists is the obstinate and extreme emphasis of 
its wounded idealism. The youthful ex-German Sergeant Bing is 
altogether too much the hero, but most of the other American 
Crusaders are the apotheosis of the average and sensual, up to their 
necks in vanity, greed or corruption. The story does not lack 
courage of a kind. Its moral questioning is perhaps naive at times 
and is innocent of a personal philosophy, but something is left 
over for which one feels sincere respect. 


Was 


Like its predecessor The Train, The Factory manages to give a 
lightly drawn sketch of some of the human and domestic common- 
places of Soviet life during the past few years that is not wholly 
idealised. The war with Germany is left behind about half way 
through, after which there is a suggestion that production at the 
factory in an unspecified part of the Soviet Union changes 
somewhat. Diffuse, fragmentary, formless, the novel tells the reader 
a great deal less than he would like to know about the life histories 
of the people at the factory, but what it does tell is informed by all 
the warmth of uncomplicated feeling of an unmistakably broad 
Russian nature. The director of the factory, the dreamer and 
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20. A great figure in Ephesus (5.) 
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21. He wasn’t a Minister of Food. (7.) 
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6. He thought nothing of freezing, so to 
speak. (7.) 

7. But it’s no good taking one’s testi- 
monials to the sweetshop. (8, 6.) 
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LIFE-BOAT FACTS 
There are 154 Life-boats 
in the R.N.L.I. Fleet. 
They cost from £9,000 
to £20,000 according to 
type. Sendacontribution 
however small towards 
the cost of building and 
maintaining these boats. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1. 
The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.B., C.V.O., V.D., Treasurer. 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., MA., 
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i YES AND NO 


| We know a solicitor’s managing clerk who has acquired an 
| . enormous reputation for sagacity and legal learning because of 

one short answer which he gives to all the divers questionings of 
| anxious clients. The answer consists of three words ; Yes and No. 
It is a subtle and impressive answer, and it has the merit, generally, 
| of accuracy. Do furnished lettings come under the Rent 
| Restrictions Acts ? Yes and no. May a domestic servant be 
| dismissed with a week’s notice ? Yes and no, Can a man hit 
| — his wife’s mother on the nose ? Yes...andno. In each case the 
} reply is (we understand) incontrovertibly true. 


Let us ask our friend whether we should invest in St. Pancras | 
Building Society. Fittingly may he respond: Yes and no. For 
in these stern days there are many urgent claims upon our 
money, and we must use it where it is most needed. But we should 
remember, too, that building societies form an essential part of 
the framework of the modern state, and that they must continue 
their service if the desire of many thousands to live in homes of 
their own is to be fulfilled. 


Details of the Society’s two-and-a-half per cent. (tax-free) 
withdrawable shares are given in its “‘ Guide for Investors.” 





ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 


For Social Saving 
105, Parkway, London, N.W.1. 
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acknowledged the greatest expert 
in manipulative surgery in any age. 
Early in his career he satisfied him- 
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That is why he designed these shoes 
for himself, and was afterwards 
persuaded by the Norvic Shoe 
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magnificent extrovert Listopad, who is the principal hero, is a 
refreshingly individual portrait. 

Dedicated to “the poet Elias Canetti, my great Master,” Miss 
Sebastian’s The Dreams, which is soaked in the atmosphere of 
dreams and pubs, is evidently an exercise in Surrealism. Or is it? 
I do not wish to be unfair to a book I cannot hope to understand 
and to which I am not at all attracted. The green-eyed Tobias with 
a smoky voice, who recounts a vastly symbolical dream to an 
unimaginable company in a pub called the ‘White Ship, is Day, it 
appears, to the Night of his bitter and impassioned bank clerk of a 
brother, Michael. To those who can follow a clue as broad as this 
the grotesque incident and unexpected imagery of The Dreams, 


which appears to have been written with some forethought, may 
seem of greater imaginative validity than they do to me 
D. CHARQUES 


SHORTER NOTICES 


«“ Here and Now,” No. 5. An Anthology Edited by Peter Albery and 


Sylvia Read. 
“Ir is,’ write the editors of this miscellany, “ our endeavour to 
light the minds of our readers with something of [the] inner radiance 
of Life ; above all, to give pride of place to the Spirit of Man.” 
Even allowing for such suspicion as these brave but hoary capitals 
evoke, the intention appears worthy. Fulfilment is another matter. 
Poems of a somewhat banal order, sketches a litthe damp and 
sentimental——was it perhaps not rather unwise to sound such a fan- 
fare for so small-scale an entrance ? Minor art has its just and 
proper rdle: but trumpets can only diminish its stature An 
honourable exception must be made to this censure in favour of 
an essay by Olaf Stapledon, entitled The Meaning of Spirit 
Influenced by Logical Positivism, he attempts to effect a compromise 
between humanists and religious believers concerning the-existence 
and nature of deity. This he proposes to establish by thinking of 
God in terms of experience rather than in the image of a person 
Spirit, he argues, is aspiration, the magnetic pull of ideal behaviour 
and not some rare metaphysical substance, strangely antithetical to 
body. If Mr. Stapledon is the sage of this particular symposium, 
one cannot help but commiserate with him over some of his fellow- 
contributors. There are, none the less, brighter performances by 
Mr. Day Lewis, who contributes a poem, and Messrs. Clive Sansom 
and Norman Nicholson, who each enliven the grey with their 


stories 


(balcon Press. 7s. 6d.) 


The Grand Peregrination. Being the Life and Adventures of 

Fernao Mendes Pinto. By Maurice Collis 
FERNAO MENDES PINTO was born in Portugal in about 1509, and in 
1537 he set out to make his fortune. After returning home he gave 
some of his money to the Jesuits and spent the last twenty years of 
his life in writing his adventures. The present volume is the con- 
densed account of the original vast work, with a running commen- 
tary to relate it to contemporary history. Considered as a liar when 
he was first read, Pinto is now thought only to depart from fact when 
he wishes to criticise his fellow countrymen. Then he invented 
scenes to protect him from their wrath. The shipwrecks, battles, 
tortures and scenes of cruelty, lust and destruction are bearable 
because there is no self-aggrandisement, and the hero is often 
conscious both of sympathy with his victims and even of guilt 
Illustrations of seventeenth-century tapestries and Japanese screens 
give verisimilitude to this strange story 


(Faber. 25.) 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 


showing quite clearly what the City—and 
investors generally—regard as the main financial implications of 
the political programmes. A Conservative Government is judged— 
1 think rightly —to be good for equity shares, especially those on 
which increased. dividends could and should be paid, and 
moderately favourable to gilt-edged. This is why these groups are 
improving to the accompaniment of optimistic talk about Con. 
servative election prospects. What will happen between now and 
February 23rd nobody can tell, but | shall be surprised if the upward 
movement really gathers momentum. If it did, it would surely 
invite selling by the political “ pessimists,” by whom, in this context, 
I] mean those who fear a Socialist victory. Iron and steel shares 
still look to me the safest purchase provided one chooses carefully. 


17, 


MARKETS are now 


Preference Repayment Problems 


Great surprise has been caused in the City at the announcement 
by the directors of the Scottish Motor Traction Company that they 
are now considering fresh proposals relating to the repayment of 
the Preference capital, Since the board's statement also contains 
the advice that holders of the one million 6$ per cent. £1 Preference 
shares should not dispose of their stock, there is a plain inference 
that there is now more than an even chance that repayment will 
be made at a reasonable premium over par. It will be recalled that 
towards the end of last year, following the sale of the company’s 
road transport assets to the Transport Commission, the board 
adopted the view that the £1 Preference shares should be repaid 
at par. They were doubtless influenced by previous legal decisions, 
and went so far as to call meetings for the purpose of approving 
their reorganisation proposals. Led by a group of insurance 
companies, which included several Scottish institutions, — the 
Preference shareholders have opposed the board's plan in the 
Scottish Courts and are believed to be prepared to carry their case, 
if necessary, to the House of Lords. It now looks as if, for one 
reason or another, the board has had second thoughts and is willing 
to compromise by paying a moderate premium. The cost to the 
Ordinary shareholders would not be large, but it would not be wise 
to assume that any extra payment to the Preference shareholders 
will go unopposed. 

What happens in this case may prove to have important repet- 
cussions in the investment world. If holders of Scottish Motor 
Traction Preference succeed in obtaining relatively generous treat- 
ment then what is to prevent holders of other Preference stocks, 
such as Cable and Wireless, who are faced with similar repayment 
problems, from making a fight ? 


Imperial Tobacco Yield 


Having drawn attention in recent months to the attractions of 
the £1 Ordinary units of Imperial Tobacco Company, when the 
quotation was at or under £5, I am well satisfied with the results 
now announced for the year ended October 31st, 1949. While there 
were good reasons to suppose that net profits would be well 
maintained, the increase of £731,647 to £8,852,215 in the net figure, 
after tax, is as much as even the most enthusiastic optimist could 
have expected. When allowance is made for minority interests the 
earnings on the Ordinary capital appear to work out at just over 
41 per cent. The directors are, therefore, acting conservatively in 
maintaining the total dividend for the year at 32 per cent. by paying 
an 184 per cent. final. In doing so, they are putting £217,019 to 
general reserve, setting aside £1,500,000 towards providing additional 
finance required owing to the devaluation of sterling, and are 
increasing the carry-forward by £55,385 to £2,394,079. 

Until the full report and chairman’s statement are available it 
is risky to attempt to explain in detail why profits have risen so 
substantially. One obvious influence must have been the higher 
money value of total turnover, brought about mainly by increased 
selling prices. Nobody can fail to be impressed, however, by the 
way in which consumption has stood up to the higher prices asked 
On the strength of the results and the dividend announcement the 
price of the Ordinary units has moved up 5s. to 105s., but even at 
this level the shares are yielding just over 6 per cent., or a full 1} 
per cent. more than can be had on the general run of first-class 
industrial equities. On a long view, the solid merits of the shares 
will make their influence felt. I would not advise holders to sell, 
nor would I dissuade any investor from making a purchase. The 
shares are still under-valued 
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3/- per line. Lime averages 32 letters. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box No. 1/- extra 
PERSONAL 


LL-IN HOUSEHOLD PETS INSURANCE 
dogs and cats) at reasonable 


«cove ne 
prem niums, now available. Part-time agents 
required. _D>pt 29 CANINE INSU iANCE 
ASSOCN Lrp. (established 1932), 61-62 
; ch Street. London £E.C.3 


Fruit and Flowers for 


, GIFT 
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panels, each 20 in. x 60 in. Whole Para- 
chute 12s Carr. free Satisfaction or 
money back...H. Conway, Ltp. (Dept. 281) 
138/143 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 

og SUFFERER (5010).—Poor woman 

a has for years been bread-winner 
for her “family, comprising three children 
and husband suffering from silicosis In 
need of sheets, clothing, special foods and 
eneral assistance Please help us to care 
‘or her This is but one of many sad 
eases for which funds are urgently needed 
Jewel le silver oddments, &c gladly 
accepted and sold ATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 
Cancer RELIEF Dept 8.7, 47 Victoria 
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World-famous 


Ho To Stop SMOKING 
Method Booklet Free.— 


Explanatory 


Mr. ¢ StTaniey, 265, Strand. London 
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te fos Free Book.—Britisn_INstTI- 

Tm P TICAL PSYCHOLOGY 12). 

ia Hight ry Place, London, N.5. 
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for nearly a Century as a Curative 
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facilities for the holiday maker. 
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N EMORY.—Use Mnemonicons for plat- 
a form, ctage, study, dly. routine.—Apply 
for The Gigantic Device, 5s, (Mnemo, Rm, 
22 (8S), 3 loomsbury St., London, 5S 
NEW IRISH LINEN LENGTHS. 1. Natu ral 
- shade (a) 6 yds. x 24in., each 218.; 
32in., each 27s j 
. each 22s, 6d.; (b) Th ft. x 
each 27s. 6d. New Off ‘White 
Lengths, 13 ft. x 27 in., each 15s New 
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30s New White Mercerised 
Lengths, 6 yds. x 44 in., each 42s 
tree Satisiaction or money back 
Conway, Lip. (Dept. 454). 139/143 Stoke 
Newington High Street, London N.16. 
LD DECORATIVE MAPS. FRANCIS 
Epwaaps, Lrp., 83 Marylebone High 
Street, W.1 (founded 1855), offer the largest 
selection of genuine original maps of all 
countries, sixteenth to eighteenth Centuries, 
of historical interest an charming 
pictures. Suitable for framing 
LEASE LISTEN in to on 3 
Cause on the B.B.C to-morrow 
19th) (all Home Ser- 
redur Jones, recently 
returned from China, will be making an 
appeal on behalf of the British-linked 
ristian universities, still at work in China, 
E AD. RIDER'S REVIEW RIDER'S 
VIEW for outstanding discussion 
ane Values? by Dr. Wm. Brown, 
Russell, L G. Strong, &c. 
contributors : Bertrand 
..Aldous Huxley, C. E. M. Joad, 
Gerald ‘Heard, John Middleton Murry, Prof. 
E . James. 2/6 quarterly crges all book- 
stalls at 10/6 a year post free, from Desk 15 
RIDER AND Co., 47, Princes Gate, S.W. 
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all outdoors men, Handknitted socks, 
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LAING AND DICK, 7 Holland 
W.11.—Individual Tuition for 

Naval Special Entry, Army 
e (new scheme). Ist M.B. Higher 
London Matricula- 
Entrance and Scholar- 


ations, 


University 


hips. Tel.: Park 7437 
} a - STUDY FOR_DEGREFS. &c.— 
stal tuition for Lond. Matric., Spec. 
Entr., B A.. B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ., B.Com., 
LL.B., B.D Degrees, Diplomas, Sch. Cert., 
B.S.C., &c Low fees, instalments —Pros- 
. ©. D. Parner, A.. LL.D. (Dept. 
3 93), Wolsey Hall, Oxford. “ (Est. 1894.) 
| THIS MAN YOU? A persuasive speaker 
in public, a cool, calm thinker, never 
embarrassed, a good loser, a good mixer, 
making friends without effort? If not, you 
need Rapiprsm, the fascinating new course 
endorsed by leading psychologists.—Write 
now for free Booklet to Te poe oy 
InstiTuTe, G.585, uition House, Londor 
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Trafalgar Square). 
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Mer al Lectures cn “ Fundame Ideas 
and Problems in Meta-Mather ” will 
be giver by Proresson Air TARSEI 
Iniversity of California) or ch 2nd 
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TREWORNAN MANOR HOTEL 

ST. MINVER, NORTH CORNWAL 
16th Century Manor 

Close to famous St. Enodoc Golf Course and 

Daymer Bay Beach with Fine Views over 

Camel Estuary. 

Produce from own Farm. 

Write for Brochure | 


44 t© 7 gm 











“ SHAKESPEARE 
IN SCHOOLS” 


The Governors of the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre will provide a Course 
on Shakespeare for Teachers of English, 
at Stratford-upon-Avon, from 
Monday, _—_ 2iet * "rca 
August 30th, 1950 

The Course will be directed b 
John Garrett, Headmaster of Bristol 
Grammar School. Particulars can be 
obtained from the Secretary 

Mason Croft Church Street, 

Stratford-upon-Avon. 


Please enclose o 2}d. stamp. 5 

















ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL 
Wednesday, 22nd February, at 7.30 p.m. 


“DREAM OF GERONTIUS” 


(Elgar) 


GLADYS RIPLEY, 
HEDDLE NASH, 
HAROLD WILLIAMS 
At the Organ : ARNOLD GREIR 
LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


SIR MALCOLM SARGENT 


Boxes £3 15s. and €1 17s. oe Stalls 10s. 6d. 
and 7s, 6d., Arena 6d. and 5e., Balcony 
(reserved) 4s. 6d. ba 3s. 

2s. 6d., 1s. Tickets, Box Office, Royal 
Albert Hall (Ken. 8212) and usual Agents. 


SOCIAL 
STUDIES 


@ U.C.C., founded 1887, provides 
Courses of Study for the re- 
quired subjects for the Diploma 
in Social Studies of the Univer- 
sity of London, which is a special 
qualification for men and women 
engaged in industrial welfare, 
youth leadership, etc. 

@ The College is an Educational 
Trust, not conducted primarily 
as a profit-making concern, and 
has a staff of highly qualified 
Tutors. Fees are moderate and 
may be paid by instalments. 

¥& Write for free PROSPECTUS of 


U.C.C. tuition for the above and other 
examinations to the Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


76 Burlington House, Cambridge 
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SITUATIONS VACANT 
None of the vacancies advertised below 
velates to anyone to whom the Control of 
Engagement Order of 1947 applie 
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